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THE HARBINGER. 


THEORY OF THE HUMAN PASSIONS. 
No. Il. 


The first step to be taken in the study 
of those springs of action, those motive 
forces in man, called Passions, A ffections, 


Attractions, is to 


ascertain their ex- 
act number. Now, since there is unity of 
system throughout creation, we may, 
without reference to the soul itself, dis- 
cover this number by reasoning from an- 
alogy. 

‘The whole Universe, in all its branches 
and departments, is governed by numbers ; 
or in other words, the infinite variety of 
created things of which it is composed, 
is distributed and arranged according to 
numbers. The law of this distribution, 
evidently containing the mysteries of uni- 
versal harmony and order, sought by the 
wonderful philosophic instinct of Pythag- 
oras and by his successurs, has been ut- 
terly overlooked by our modern school- 
and their 


after fruiless speculations, until the time 


men chase 


philosophers, in 
of Fourier, by whom it has been discov- 
ered and partially explained. 

Experience demonstrates that in music, 
for example, there are exactly twee 
notes ; there can be neither more nor less ; 


one note taken from or added to the gam- 


ut would derange the whole system of 


innsical harmony. It is apparent up- 
ou reflection that the number of plancts 
in vur Solar System must in like man- 
ner be fixed, to produce sidereal equilibri- 
um and harmony, and that the number of 
bones in the human frame must likewise 
be fixed, to admit of all the harmonies of 
movement which are necessary to the 
body. It is evident that, if there were 
four or five bones in some of the fingers 
and but the hand 
man, a mechanism, 
would be comparatively useless, and 
could not perform the functions to which 
it is destined. 


two in others, of 


now so wonderful 


Let the inquiring mind examine this 
subject, and it will be seen that the Creator 


— 


has distributed and arranged the elements 


or parts of every organized Unity 


— whether planetary systems, the hu- 


based upon laws of the same degree. 


man body, or the Soul, which is an or- 
ganism composed of affections and facul- 
ties,— according to fixed numbers, adapt- 
ed to the purposes or functions to which 
the organism or Unity is destined. 

As there is Unity of System in the uni- 
verse, and as one system of laws (although 
of different degrees, ruling higher and 
lower harmonies) governs al] its parts, it 
follows that if we can discover the num- 
bers employed in one branch of harmony, 
we shall know by analogy those employed 


in all 


others which correspond to that 


branch ; or in other words, if we discover 


the number of parts or elements employ- | 


ed in one organism or Unity to produce 
equilibrium and harmony, it will reveal to 
us the number in all other unities which 
are of the same nature or belong to the 
same category. If for example there are 
twelve notes or elements 


shall find, like 


in music, we 


in 


manner, twelve ele- 


ments in every other branch of creation, | 


which belonge to the same category, or is 


If 


musical harmonies correspond with the 


Passional, and the same laws gov- 
ern in one that govern in the other, it 
follows that the number of notes re- 


quired in music, and which are necessary 


to form that Unity or Whole, will indi- 


cate to us the number of passions neces- 
sary to form the Unity or Whole called the 


| Soul,* and of which the passions are the 


elements or notes. 


Let us now see what indications we | 


find of the employment of numbers by 


| Nature in her operations. 


The simple instinct of Humanity and 
the analysis of science, as far as that anal- 
ysis has been carried, have recognized 
three sacred numbers, which are 3, 7, 
12, representing the fundamental] harmo- 
nies of Nature. 


‘* We hardly know,” says Fourier, 





* For an explanation of the terms Passion 
and Soul, see first article in No. 25, Vol. I. 
of the Harbinger. 





|** whence arise the inspirations which in- 
| dicate the number Turee, the Trinity, as 
‘the sacred and primordial number in all 
‘harmonies. These inspirations are uni- 
| versal among all nations, and they seem 
‘to be a primitive starting point — a stand- 
‘ard for human reason ; the Creator has 
‘been most generally represented under 
the symbol of a flaming triangle, and the 
rudest Nations have known how to rec- 
oncile the ideas of Trinity and Unity. 
These ideas are admitted as a guide in 
religion, in social politics, in literature 
and in art.”’ 


We find this trine division in all branch- 
The Unity of 
‘Sound, for example, can first be divided 
into three primary sounds, forming what 
is called the common chord (do, mi, sol,) 
containing the major and minor third, or 
the male and the female principle. The 
Unity of color (white) can be divided into 
three primary colors; in music the ear 
requires at least three parts, alto, medi- 
um, and bass. 


les of known harmonies. 


In all masses the movements of which 
are regular, as an army, we find this 
trine division, — a centre and two wings. 
In governments even, which pretend to 
some regularity, we see a kind of trin- 
ity, corresponding to these three pow- 
|ers,—the Legislative, the Executive, and 
the Judicial. 

Thus the instinct of harmony imberent 
'in the human soul, and the investiga- 
‘tions of science acknowledge a Trinity 
‘of principles in every branch of creation, 
from the highest to the lowest. 

The Universe, considered as a whole, 
is formed of three principles. 
| Spirit, the active, creative principle. 
| Matter, the passive principle, which is 
“acted upon. 

The Laws of Order and Mathematical 
Justice, the arbitral and regulating princi- 
ple, by which God governs the Universe.* 


| 
| 
i 
' 





* In the language of Swedenborg, the 
Spiritual, Creative Principle corresponds to 
Divine Love. The Passive principle to 
Divine Use. The Arbitral principle to 
Divine Wispom. 

The third principle, the Laws of Divine Or- 








Man. as has been truly said, is a mir- 


ror of the Universe, a microcosm; and 
the s or sp tual principle, like the 
t ‘se, is composed of three divisions, 
or three primary classes of affections. 
Ist Class, Affeetive or Spiritaal Pas- 
ys, tending to passional or social har- 
Beou S 
2d Class, Sensitive or Material Pas- 
sions, t to material harmonies. 
oa | ss, Distributive or Intellectual 
P 3 . F no t | LW ind Urder ) 
Lo i ick ht bid Ll cs 
i s ie I division of e' y Uni- 
v VW s Int three parts mem- 
bers « ( : c s e division 
f sil iplest s possible, — 
th terms, forming a Centre and Iwo 
V\ 5 
r sec l iver which has beet 
h ly sacre and for which all 
[ S CX} sseda a I go us vener- 
atlol $ g itthe emblem of som«e 
creat number 5 
it W ’ t p! lection of Na- 
tl i 5 I ) h r empt yuu ni 
of t ol her harmonies 
— fo c nt sular ray formed of 
Sev prisma rs, and in the musica 
Ss j | .. 2 1 diatonie si inds, 
we shall ! led to the conclusion that it 
is s fa jent but of a def 
I Sit l! ersal law 
Its imy i s felt bef any reasons 
f t given l the rel 
S 1 which it has been held, 
s wit sat tory explanation. It 
is not favor either to calculations or 
subdivis 3, nor is it a numb r of prac- 
tical but s essentially the num- 
) enlg L ind has re 
I to s e up to the 
y a ? 
I n 
Of a un s, however, TWELVE 
appears to be the most frequently em- 
ployed by Nature in the distribution of 
her harmonies. It is in fact the funda- 
mental nu , and the one by which she 
regulates her higher harmonies, such 
s the} t t musi il, the passion- 


lence, and the ma- 


terial revelations of Nature, as far as man 


has observed them in the distributions of 


sounds, colors, planets, the bones and 
der, is generated by Divine Love, and isthe 
form or moa faction of that Love. We will 


not discuss here the origin of matter, as it 


would lead us too far fromeur subject. We will 


remark merely it God is a Unity COM pos- 
ed of a Soul and a body, and that there is 
not a more empty controversy than that 
which eaodeavors to fix In cternily a period 
t which creation of matter took place 


It we suppose it created at any given imo- 
ment ip , we must of course acknowl- 
edge that an eternity had preceded that time, 
and if an eternity did precede it, then it fol- 
lows as a consequence that it would have 

to have arrived at the 
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muscles of the human body, &c., seem to 


authorize us to lay down with confidences 
the Law, thatall the higher Unities in th 
niverse are composed of and are divisi- 
h] ‘ } . ] sues awd ? . 
ile into twelve radieal parts, elements, or 


These may be increased 


individwealities. 
by sub-divisions, but the radical division 

i panda | la; : 
is into twelve. Let us explain however, 
before preeeeding further, what we un- 


! > i; } r ; . 
derstand bv a l wiy ane s ments 


The h Iman body tal nasa W hole is 


a Unity; considered under one aspect, 


i 


the trunk, limbs, head, &c. composing it. 


i 
are the elements or parts; viewed unde? 
St. th I il a d nervous sys 

} } . Taos ' . > ar 
tem, the heart, iungs, stoma h. Gc. art 


re , 
the elements. I he hum? n skeleton 18 a 


Unity, the elements of which are the indi- 


vidual bones lhe solar system is a &i- 
G | nit Lie el menis ol which Ait 
¢ } ‘ . 
the planets and satellites. White is th 
Unity or Wh of colo id the differ 

~~) } } } r 
ent colors W » the | mm shows are its 
] | ' ¢ } 
eieme = ai DOoLes i Miusicai Yan) 
u a Ln ( iS Of li [ DALY « hit 
W he le ot Ou 

Th = OT thi act ( t pl Heh 
ple in man, is a Unity d elements 
re th passions Every i nity belong 


} 


ing to the higher, or what we Will Cai 


1 
the measured harmonies of the Univers 
— be & | | itv ot Sound. of Color ol 
| it, —— Is, as Nat it md —™ ce 

r tr | 4 },] ; ‘ 
monstrate, divisibie Into tw ve funda- 
MNeutal ru Cai Ciecienis 


The | bity of sound contains twe lve 


} ? c 
radical notes, — seven diatonic and five 
seml tones,— which form what is eall 
ed the musica! pamut or octave, that is, 
the whi of si 

Lhe Spiritual Unity, called Sor 1, 18 dl- 

’ ; 
visible in like mann according to the 


T ¢ c ‘ ‘ ty | 
Law OO] UNILY O1 SyYsiemMm, inio tweive rad 


ical passions, affections, or loves, seven 


+h are spiritual, corresponding to 


of whic | 


the seven diatonic notes, and five are ma- 


terial, which are the connect ne attrac- 
tions, —- connecting tne so il with the ma- 
terial world and its harmo: Ss— und cor- 


‘ 


eed . ’ ae 5 aes 
responding anaiogicauy to the hve seml- 


I ’ 
tones in music, termed flats and sharps. 

Proceeding from the known to the un- 
known by analogy, and drawing our infer- 
ences from the pivotal attribute of the 
Divinity, — Unity of system,—we can 
entertain no doubt that all other Uni- 
ties of the Universe are in the same 
manner divisible into twelve radical ele- 
ments. 

When the Unity is once divided into 
its twelve elements, all the parts and 
essentially different members, of which it 
is composed, are disunguished and brought 
out. All higher numbers are divisions 


and modifications of the radical twelve. 


Ambition, for example, which is one of 


the twelve fundamental passions, is di- 


visible into several minor passions, such 


- — —_ _——= on ~ 


as the love of justice, the love of ap- 


pro malion, self este em, pride. lriend- 
ship, another of the fundamental affee- 
tions, comprises individual friendship, the 


sentiment of benevolenee. In music, we 


have the acuter and graver repetitions of 


the twelve notes, but they are not new 


notes. ‘The twelve give the essentialby 


distiuct elements of the Unity of Sound, 


nd henee they are called the radical 


Contained in, yet distinet from the twelve, 


we have the Unity itself, which we shall 


term the pivet, and which being the whole, 


assed as one of the elements. 


’ 
i 


‘annot be ¢ 


W hite for ¢ Xam] le is the pivot i ( olor 


the chord of the eighth, formed by the key- 


note and its octave, is the pivotal chord 


The leve to God. or the re Hgivus senti- 


ment is the pivotal affection in the soul 


Why has God preferred the number 


twelve fe tie L2SIOnsS OT all ctlons as well 


as fur soundsand other harmonies? * It is 


among other reasons,’’ remarks Fourier, 


‘* because twelve, being the number which 


contains the most common divisors in the 
least sum of Units, is the most favera- 
ble tv combinations, and aceording to the 


iW ol Econom y of means it 18 to be adop- 


ted as the fundamental number of har- 


rit It would have be easy for God 


to have divided the air into ten Sounds, if 


he had thought the number ten was the 
most suitable for forming varieties of com- 


binations and aceords Besides God hav- 


ing chosen this number for high harmo- 
nies like the musical, the planetary, that 
ot color or light, He would fall into 
duplicity of system, if He did not adopt 
in the highest of harmonies, which is the 
passicnal or spiritual, the number which 


He has preferred and employed in all em- 


blems of high harmony 


THE LAST POET. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, BY 


N. Le. FROTHMINGHAM, 


‘* When will your bards be weary 
Of rhyming on? How long 
Ere it is sung and ended, 


The old, eternal song 


* Is it not, long since, empty, 
The horn of full supply ; 
And all the posies gathered, 


And all the fountains dry 


As long as the sun’s chariot 
Yet keeps its azure track, 
And but one human visage 


Gives answering glances baek ; 


»*"* 


As long as skies shal! nourish 
The thunderbolt and gale 
And, frightened at their fury, 


One throbbing heart shall quail ; 


As long as after tempests 
Shall spring one showery bow, 


One breast with peaceful promise 


And reconcilement glow ; 





A 
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- a ee 


As long as night the concave 


Sows with its starry seed 


And but one man those letters 


Of gelden writ can read: 


Long a3 a moonbeam glinuers, 
Or bosom sighs a vow; 
Long as the wood-leaves rustle 


To cool aweary l row 


As long as roses blossom, 
And earth is green in May: 


As long as eyes shall sparkle 


And simile in pleasure’s ray ; 


As long as cypress shadows 
The graves more mournful make, 
Or one cheek ’s wet with weeping, 
Or one poor heart can break ;— 
So long on earth shall wander 
The rodde ss Poesy b 
Aud with her, one exulting 


Her votarist to be. 


And singing on, triumphing, 
rhe old earth-mansion through, 
Out marches the last minstrel: — 
Hie is the last man too. 

The Lord holds the creation 
Forth in his band meanwhile, 
Like a fresh flower just opened, 
And views it with a smile. 
When once this Flower Giant 

Begins to show deeay, 
And earths and suns are flying 


Like blossoin-dust away : 


Ere itis s ing and ence 
The old, eternal song 


Long fellow’s Poets of Europe 


Pale tlower, whos pr yme, loved of Heaven 


fo the sweet skies has fled away. 


O wildly mourne: 
How strong thy tender tendrils lay 


sness turned 


p l away. 


ing clouds at reak ot dav, 
meet in rosy Diiss, 


No more to part or fade away 


y TW 7 1 y 
TH) y) \ Ls 1} haul? 
: CH ES | RIKI 
rransiated for the Harbinger 


SECTION FIRST 


ANALYSIS OF PASSIONAL ATTRACTION 


FIRST NOTICE, 
Elementary .Votions of the Passional Series 
This first Chapter, touching upon the 
most important fundamental elements of 
lourier’s system, the reader no doubt 
will find provokingly brief aud technical 
We will endeavor, 


therefore, without 
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special references, to throw what light 
we can upon it generally, and gather up 


in notes at the end whatever minor diffi- 
culties may fall 


through this sieve. 


Fourier seeks no classification of the 
human faculties, or of the 
thought, like metaphysicians generally. 


Instinetively acknowledging, what Swe- 


a 


denborg has so absolutely proved, that 


neither intelligence nor active faculties 
are first in the order of cause and effect, 


but that they are both derived from a 


prior essential principle, which is A ffee- 


tion or Will, an influx from the primal 


Love, or God, he begins with analyzing 


the motive principles, or springs of iction 


} 


inman. ‘These essentially are the man ; 
they spire rnd shape and color his 
thoughts, they determine his actions, 


they ultimate and record themselves in 
what we call his character. He calls 


them PASSIONS , disregarding the vulgar 


use of tne 


term, and applying it indis- 


t 


criminately to every thing we mean by 


sentiments, feelings. emotions, 


alfections,. 


lesires stincts. or whatever moves a 
man to think or act. These in their va- 
ety a ut ms or ramifications of one 
rvreat central Passion, which as a Passion, 
the ee al, all-containing one, he calls 
ln ¥ r the desire of Live soul for 
Univ ~ { v is the 7 ue eof Pas- 
on gent d. he calls it At ACTION 


a tendency to unity. 


The universality of this tendency, and 


the laws which regulate it, were first 
oted in the material universe, by Newton 
nd others, who gave it this name At- 
traction Fourier borrows the term and 
nakes it still more universal, so as to 
‘over a principle common to both the ma- 
i! and Spit il universes each of 
which tends to unity i itself, and, by 
correspondence, to unity with the other. 


ittraction therefore in nature, 


what is chemical affinity in particles, 


wha IS Gravitation in Masses, 1S passion 

the soul, and in its highest and most 
universal form, is what Fourier scientifi- 
cally calls Unity-ism, and what in reli- 


cious language we call Love of God. 


He then 


forms of this attraction in 


proceeds to classify the various 


man, with 


reference to . 


1 
is more special ends to 


uptuld the primal trunk of Unity-ism inte 


ts main hmbs, and each of these into 


ts smaller branches. ‘The first division 


is into three. Man finds himself related, 
1, to external nature; 2, to lus fellow 


a 


man: and o, lo Law tself, to the ibstract 


: | e int 
i DieS OF LHNLCI 
i i 


to what 


gence of al] things, or 
Fourier often calls the Mathe- 
maties of God; while it is by the harmo- 
nious blending of all these three relations 
that he becomes truly related to the 
Source of Being, face to face with God 
himself. Thus that grand collective im- 


pulse, which we call our life, the primal 


forms of 


99 


stock or trunk of Unity-ism, rooted in 
God, sends off one great arm in the di- 
rection of the senses and material nature ; 
another in the direetion of human sympa- 
thies; while a third, more mystieal, but 
not less unmistakeable, points away to 
laws and 


the omnipresent prineiples, 


which ‘shine aloft like stars.’”? Con- 
sider, reader, if this classification be not 
complete. In every act of consciousness 
are you not conscious always of three 
things’ Do you not feel three forces 


t one towards material things; 


draw you 
one towards sympathizing, kindred beings, 
or beings who should sympathize ; and 
one towards principle, or right, or law, 
or justice, whatever you may eall it, 
which grasps you so impersonaily’ Are 
not these three your Fates, your Destiny, 
while behind them as their fecus standeth 
God, the One? 


of passions 1, the sensual 


Thus we have three sets 
passions, 
(speaking philosephical'y and not aecord- 
ing to the vulgar); 2, the affective or 
and 3, the intellectual or 


social passions ; 


distributive passions. The first seek 
‘*luxury,”” that is all kinds of material 
harmony and beauty, from the simplest 
healthy exercise of a sense to the highest 
miracles of musical, pictorial, or plastic 
\rt, and of these other Fine Arts, yet 


The 


second tend to ** ¢ rroups and Series,”’ that 


iborn, of taste, of smell, &e. 
is to social] harmonies, to every species of 
society, each of which will have its beau- 
tiful organie form, when the elements 
thereof shall group themselves accordirg 
to the divine Series, which is the Wisdem 


of attraction, recvgnized by naturalists 


already in all their spheres, and soon to 
be recognized in the sphere of human 
societies. The third tend to what he 
calls the ** Mechanism’ of the passions. 
Let us define this term once for all; in 
this work it is used so often, that vulgar 
associations with the word may lead 
many to think our Fourier a mere mate- 
rialist, who would introduce machinery 
into every sphere of life, and wind up 
and distribute thoughts and passions as 
he would wheels and blecks. 

The Greek verb from which ‘* Mechan- 
ism’ is derived, means te produce any 
effect by shill, and was applied as much 
to operations of the mind, as to material 
engines. Fourer means by it, the dis- 
tributing, harmonizing, organizing, and 
regulating of all the elements, so that 
they shal] form one living, perfeet whole. 
Thus the third 


Distributives, 


class of passions, the 
mechanize the others, or 
preside over and regulate their develop- 
ment, mediate between the senses and the 
affections, permitting no divorce between 
them, suffering no sense to grow unspir- 
itual, and no spiritual affection to dream 
itself away in abstraction, but dictating 
the terms of a perpetual marriage of 
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“still be perfect Unity. 
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matter with mind in beauty; and, in a 
word, euacting the part of Wisdom be- 
tween Love and Uses, and prescribing 
law and form and significant harmonious 


sequence to the unfolding of all varieties, 


so that while forms infinitely multiply, 


through every shade of difference, con- 
the shall 
These passions or 


trast, of resemblance, result 


“9 
principles were the first ministers of God, 
the threefold 
ligence, which presided over the distribu- 
the They 


reign in every seientifie classification, and 


aspects of the divine intel- 


tive harmony of creation. 


m every Art, of which they constitute 


the fundamestal canons of its criticism. 


They reign too in the heart and breast 


of man, and in a true state will regulate 


the whole sphere of passions and society. 
They are the primary germ of the Series, 
its remotest and 


They 


every thing, making difference It 
yt if, aking erences rTesuil in 


and control it in most 


: > 1 
intricate anfoldings. graduate 


harmony. ‘They are the origin of the 
series of numbers, of mathematical curves, 
of musical tones, of the prismatic colors, 
of the ascending spiral in the growth of 
plants, and so through every realm of 
animate or inanimate creation. 

Unfold 


and what do they give? 


these three arms into branches, 


The first gives 


us five springs or tendencies, which seek 
their objects through our five senses. 
The second gives four forms of sympa- 


thy, four social tendencies, and tends to 


‘*croups”’ or unions of four sorts. — 


1. We are attracted to each other, simply 
as fellow beings, like ourselves, with 
whom our sympathies are more or less 
complete, according to characters, cul- 


&e., but 


distinctions. 


ture, circumstances, without 


regard 1o oOLue;r This 1s 
Friendship, whether it be a romantic alli- 
ance between two, a fraternal spirit per- 


vading a or the 


g circle, same sentiment 
carried to its sublimest height, embracing 
all Humanity. This group finds its natu- 
ral type in the circle, of which each one 
all the 


for in the friendly circle all 


is the centre attracting others 


round him ; 
are presumed equal, until another senti- 
Sach 


between 


is 2, Love, which 
the 
creates instead of one centre two foci, as 


ment steps In. 


distinguishes sexes, and 


in the ellipse or oval, about which the 


whole circumference of its sphere of 


experience is described. In Love, what- 
ever revolves about one soul, revolves 


T I ie 


next distinction of Affection is 3, Pater- 


equally about its conjugial partner. 


nity, or Familsm, that peculiar sentiment 


which can only exist between parent and 


child, and which finally diffuses itself 


into a peculiar feeling towards one another 
all the family. 
Here is a new group, which painters love 
to idealize in their ‘‘ Holy Families.”’ It 


of belonging to same 


is said of Raphael's pictures on this sub- 
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ject, that the bounding curve or oatline | 


of his group is always a pearalola, an 
instinctive recognition of the mathemati- 


cal type which Fourier sets against this 


passion. Finally we have one more love, 


| 


} 








nance, for concord, and for modulation, 
The first condition of all progress is dif- 
ference, divergence, rivalry, repulsion. 
Starting with one note or with one color, 


‘it is only by raising up another next to it, 


! 
which Fourier strangely calls 4, Ambition, 


or Honortsm, the corporative sentiment. 
it burns for elevation, of the individual, 

It takes 
It honors 


of the corporation, of the race. 
delight in power and triamph. 


and would be honored. In its truest 


action it is admiration, loyalty, or rever- | 


ence ; itis social justice ; a loving, deep 


with which it knows no immediate and 
simple harmony, that yon can progress 


through all the shades of tone and color 
land complete the seale of variety, which 


is the aetive life of unity. 
less principle in us, whieh hates monoto- 


Hence a rest- 


ny and will not be contented, but seeks 


lever to alter and to criticize, and to refine 


regard for every true and hierarchical | 
distinction; a looking up to superiors, 


regard for order. 
the chaotie 


state of society, it becomes the love of 


false action, as in present 


power and self-aggrandizement, that in- 
satiable and deadly passion which men 
eall ambition. But implied in that is one 
of the noblest impulses of the human soul, 
namely the desire to escape all petty 
limitation, and extend one’s sphere of 
rest, to realize one’s 


action and of imt 


unity with as much as possible of all 
bemg. It is the seventh note of the seale 
which cries out for unity, for the com- 
the octave. It is 


pletion of aspiring, 


rustless, prophetic, ever yearning for the 


future, ever opening wider its arms to 
embrace more of the soul’s true great 
ness. What can content it! Nothing 


short of a/l: and there is but one way to 
realize that, namely, to find one’s place 
in a harmonious all, and enjey it by har- 
mony with it. 
it will in harmony, it would only seek its 
place in the great concert of all things ; 
since in harmony each note, each hum- 
blest function feels a thrilling sense of 
unity with the universal being, and in its 
way lives in and expresses the meaning 
of the whole. Its geometrical type is the 
curve called the hyperbola, whose two 
arms separate and go off ta infinitum 
never to meet, fit emblem of this bound- 
It too, 


in the true order, will become one of the 


less and uncontainable passion. 


noblest of our loves, equal in generosity 
to Friendship ; for do we not feel a sweet 
and peculiar interest in others, because of 


for ever upon what might seem perfect 


| enough, to make continually new distine- 


a respect for every one in his place, a/| 
¥. 
In its subversive and | 
| 
| Progressive Refinement. 


tions in order to attain at last to richer 
It may be styled the passion fur 
la music it is 
typified by that restless chase of melodies, 
that endless refinement on a simple theme, 
called the Fugue. It is the spiral ten- 
dency in all beautiful forms, im vegetation, 
in the fugue-like aseent of tongues of 
flame or wreaths of smoke, the lifiing of 


In the 


human sympathies and social 


unity. 


the circle out of its plane of rest. 
play of 
relations, n leads to intrigue and rivalry 
of all sorts, which might be noble enmula- 
tion, but which in an age of selfishness 
become insidious and snake-lke ecabals 
and tricks of cunning. Fourier has named 
the passion from its most commen mani- 
festation now, and called it the Cabahst. 


It discriminates every aggregate into min- 


‘ute shades, it is the prism which splits 


If it understood itself, as | 


light into colors, the scale which length- 
ens a tone with its attendant barmonies 
into the successive sounds of melody. 
And in the most nonited companies and 


| societies of men, it breaks up all stagna- 
‘tion and monotony, by developing little 


shades of difference in opinions, tastes 
and temperaments, which leads to parties 
within parties, and sects within sects ; 
thus no sooner does one party set itself 
off from the main body, than it too, like 
the French Revolutionary assembly, has 
its centre and its extreme left and right. 
This is the progressive spirit m modern 
society ; this innate tendency to Cabalism 


|— suppressed by the false unity of con- 
; 7 


straint in Oriental antiquity, it had to 
express itself only in the petty forms of 


their true rank in the social scale, and| household jealousy and crafty private ani- 


because of the God-appointed relation | mosities. 
between our sphere and their's? The | The counteracting prineiple to this, 


tone of friendship is 


familiarity, but the| among the distributing and regulating 


tone of this will be dignity and beautiful | Passions, is what Fourier calls the Com- 


reserve. 


Fourier did not name it Reverence, since | harmonies, 


that so plainly was his meaning. 


We cannot but regret that| posite, which 1s the tendency to seek for 


for beautiful combinatiuns. 


'{n music it is the principle of concord. It 


The third great arm of the passional | combines one passion with another, as an 


three-fold. 
distribution, the ‘* mechanizing ”’ 


tree is 


ple, manifests itself in the tendency of|of several faculties at once. 


the soul to seek for 1, difference; 2, 


The law of every | affection with a sense, and seeks a min- 
princi- gled, heightened pleasure in the exercise 


It begets 


exaltation, enthusiasm, charm, by caus- 


. | 
combination ; 3, contrast, in all things;|ing several delights to chime together. 


or, to borrow terms from music, for disso-| He sometimes calls it fougue aveugle, or 














the losing of oneself in a perfect transport, 
the being carried away by a blind furor 
in the ardor of any associated enterprise. 
Its action upon the groups and series is 
to interlace or interlock them in each oth- 
er, to bring about alliances, and common 
points of interest between remote and se- 
parate series, and thus to interweave und 
bind together as fast as cabalism can un- 
ravel. “That individualizes, this consoli- 
dates. That discriminates, this blends. 
That runs out into melody, this piles note 
on note, and cherd on chord in simultane- 
That is the 


restless, fugitive flame : and this the quiet 


ous harmony. flickering, 

solid mass of good red coal, whence it 

shoots forth. That divides men into rival- 

ries and parties, down to the minutest 
1) ; 


shade, and this merges a]! differences in 


a common enthusiasm. That in its ex- 
(reme is scepticism, this fanaticism. 

To hold the balance betwixt these op- 
hovers a third one over 


posites, there 


them This is the love of altern ition, of 
variety (nut discordant,) of contrast. It 
is what in music is termed modulation, 
the shifting from one key to anether, ma- 
king a melody of harmonies, a success- 
ion of chords, where melodies no longer go 
The 


f from one en- 


in single file, but in wide fuller inks. 
mind continually seeks reli 
joyment in its opposite ; our taste vibrates 


hetween sweet and sour: our 


ear craves 
discord in the midst of concord ; the lines 
af beauty, while we note their tendency 
to meet, begin to flee each other: we ad- 
mire and criticize by turns. These two 


poles of unity and variety are thus con- 


tinually shifted, and life continually be- 


gins anew, restless still while seeking 


rest. has named more 


the Pa- 
pillonne, or butterfly propensity, the vola- 


This passion he 
fantastically than either of them, 


tile element in our nature. which fits 
from pleasure to pleasure, from work to 
work. It is the great 


keeps all in health ; 


and 


restorative, 
correcting all one- 
sidedness, and cooling feverish intensity, 
and preserving the ¢ juihbrium of all the 
faculties. 
Such 


properties of the twelve radical Passions 


is a brief enumeration of the 
Much more might be said, especially of 
their correspondence with a similar series 
of twelve in other spheres, such as the 
musical seale, the prismatic colors, &c 
But this we are obliged to leave for the 
present. (See preceding article.) 

Now all these passions, as well as Uni- 
tyism itself, are dangerous and destruc- 
tive, without their due organization. In 
an age of selfishness and competition, 
their action is subversive. 
inverted and false. 


They are all 
What should be love 
of Unity becomes mere egotism in a Na- 
poleon; what should be reverence is per- 
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comes petty scepticism or foul-breathe 


intrigue ; and every one of the five sen- 


ses, instead of seeking beauty, the re- 
flection of the soul in matter, becomes a 
wanton prostitute, corrupting to the very 
core of life. So notes of music, when 
their series is deranged, become intolera- 
ble jargon. So sympathies, when ill-as 
What is the 
law of this Order, to which they are des- 
tined ? 


sorted, irritate and sicken. 


W hat is the condition of their har- 
mony ” 
Answer. According to the maxim of 
Fourier : ** The Series distributes the har- 
monies.”’ It is only in the harmonic So- 
cieties organized by Groups and Series, 
that the Passions, originally springs of 
good, can yield to 
Now they are demons; then 
inht, 
beauty, and will be called the loves of the 


The 


Groups and Series—this is the next great 


out danger. 
they will be angels of | purity, and 


human soul, instead of passions. 
subject which the book proceeds to un- 
fold. 


we remind 


Meanwhile for further explanation, 
the reader of the Essay ** On 
the Principles of a New Administrative 
Law,”’ in the 20th, 2ist and 
22d Nos. of Volume I. of the Harbinger: 


feeling that it is high time to let Fourier 


contained 


speak for himself. 
CHAPTER I. 

Of the three ends of Attraction, and of 
its twelve springs or radical passions. 

Passional Attraction is the impulse 
given by Nature prior to reflection: and 
which persists in spite of the opposition 
of reason, duty, prejudice, &e. 

In all times and in all places passional 
attraction tended and will tend to 
three ends 

1. To luxury, or the pleasure of the 


five senses : 


has 


2. To groups and series of groups, or 
social t es ; 
3. To the mechanism of passions, 


characters, 
to Universal Unity. 

First End, Luxury. It comprehends 
all the pleasures; in desiring 
which we indirectly seek for health and 
riches, which are the means of satisfying 


our senses 


instinets : 


and consequently 
sensual 


we desire infernal hurury or 
corporeal vigor, the refinement and power 
of the senses ; and external /uxury, or pe- 
cuniary fortune. These two means we 
must possess in order to attain the first 
end of passional attraction, which is the 
satisfaction of the five sensual springs of 
action, namely: faste, 
ing, smell, 

The enalysis of the senses is a subject 
altogether new; we have not even con- 
structed the scale of the faculties of each 


touch, sight, hear- 


|} sense, and of its seven degrees of uses. 


sonal ambition ; what should be ceaseless | 


refinement or generous emulation, be- | 


(Explained in the Treatise on Universal 
Unity.) 

Second End AND SeERIEes. 
\ttraction tends to form groups, which 
are of four kinds: 


Major. 


Groves 


Titles. 
Group of Friendship. 
Do. of Ambition, or 2 
corporative attraction § 


Types. 
The Circle. 
The Hyperboia. 


their attractions with- | 
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MInor. 


Group of Love. 

Do. of Paternity, 2 
or Family. . . .§ 

All groups, formed freely and from 
passiun, belong to one of these four or- 
ders. 

As soon as a group becomes numerous, 
it subdivides into sub-groups, forming: a 
series of parts, according to the graduat- 
ed seale of their various shades of opin- 
ions and tastes. Thus we behold a se- 
ries formed spontaneously, even in 2 little 
group of seven persons; after being in 
operation a few days, it will present 
three shades or parties, consisting re- 
spectively of two, three, and two mem- 
hers; and if the group amount to twenty 
individuals, there will soon appear some 
five, six, or seven shades of opinions and 
tastes. 

Hence it is evident that all the groups 
tend to form a series, or seale of varieties 
according to genus and species; and that 
series of groups are the second end of at- 
traction, in every funetion, whether of 
the senses or the soul. 

For example, the sense of hearing de- 
mands, in musical accords, a series of 
three groups, modulating in the upper, 
middie, amd lower parts [Soprano, Alto or 
Tenor, and Bass;} besides a series of m- 
struments manned by groups unequal in 
number. It is the same with all the sen- 
sual pleasures; no one of them is com- 
plete until it is distributed in a series of 
groups. ‘There is always a certain mean- 
ness and poverty, where there is not a 
serial distribution whether in pleasures 
or in labors, and always a choice among 
the different degrees of the series. 

The Creator must have jodged the 
groups and series very necessary, since 
he has adopted this distribution through- 
out all the kingdoms; naturalists can on- 
ly classify by groups and series; why 
have there been no attempts at the same 
sort of classification in the sphere of the 
passions t 

Third End: Tre Mecnanism OF THE 
Passions or of the Series of Groups; 
the tendency to make the five sensnal 
springs, 1 taste, 2 touch, 3 sight, 4 hear- 
ing, 5 smell, barmonize with the fear af- 
feetive springs, 6 friendship, 7 ambition, 
8 love, 9 paternity. This accord is estab- 
lished by the intervention of three pas 
sions, which are buat little known and ve- 
ry much defamed, and which | shall 
name, 10 the Cadaliste, 11 the Papil- 
Jonne, and 12 the Cosmposie. 

Their business is to establish the har- 
mony of the passions, beth im their inter- 
nal and their external play. 

Internal play Every one would like 
to effect an equilibrium in the play of his 
passions, so that the exercise of one 
should favor that of all the ethers; so 
that ambition, or love, should draw him 
only inte useful connections, and never 
make a dupe of him; so that the pleas- 
ures of the table sheuld contribute to the 
improvement of health, instead of to its 
destruction: in short, so that he should 
walk securely in the paths of fortune and 
of health, while giving himself up blind- 
ly to his passions. (1) This equilibrium, 
founded upon abandonment of one’s life 
to nature without reflection, is accorded 
to the animals, bat refused to man in the 
civilized, barbarous and savage states. 
Passion guides the animal to his good, 
but man to his destruction. Thus man, 
in the actual state, ts at war with himself. 


The Eliipse. 
The Parabola. 








| 
| 


: 
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His passions choke one another; ambi- 
tion contradicts | aternity contradicts 
friendsh p; ance so with all the twelve, 
Krom this has sprung the science call- 
ed Mora ry. (2) whien undertakes to re- 
press the passions ; but to repress 1s not 


to mechanize, to harmonize ; the end is to 


arriy it the spontaneous mechanism of 
he passions, Without repressing one of 
them. Ged would be inconsistent, if he 


had riven to our soul useless or harmful 


springs of action. (Attractions propor- 
» i 
tional to Destinies. ) 

ken ui piay To recvuiat this, it 


would be necessary that each individual, 


n tolow 7 his own personal interest, 
should constantiy serve the interest of the 
iIn‘iss Lhe contrary is the fact the Civ- 
ilized mechanism is a war of every indi- 
vidual igvainst the mass. a system in 
wh ) ¢ } i $s his interest in cheat- 
ing | pas ms t n 
ext i 1 t oblem™ Is to arrive 
it th rmony i nally and exter 
hil ‘il il S tilt third ¢ ( of L ic- 
t 
| ») atta » 1 $ é ry on s Te 
‘ s ry) stra id alte nis 1 } 
HVUSCS i 5 idWws Which Tt 
eaiis § he fath ot a 
I S = 5 If ind el 
wh saw egim he lor 
causes 3 so 1 M nes to b rdupted 
ithe canto which h s 
inag \ 0 i ] 
= n ’ ( ? wi | 
t \ stra ima ‘ : 
to re i ‘ ts by her so ‘ 
trines ‘ : a plilosoph 
wants : : const 
scho ) = ) s OF bis fist, t 
Ss ( 1es 1 the plays 
| 1us \ ) Vishes to yr { 
pass S I I s » COO rauive ha 
het $ y one tends to 
i ism f the Ss : 
ind persua s n that he is romot- 
; Ww i se whom he sub- 
es ~ * so) ‘ V pire 
s iT } 
LSS1ONS to my { i} 
& + VW t 4 tnatt thn j 
end i mn $ li and ex 
i i not t J455 3 
| 3m n ought » D lirected 
c h LSS1ONS ybered 10, LI 
1 12, whi nay be called the Dyistrib- 
utice or M ig passions. I give to 
eacn ot nt special raines bud ke 
= Ss lake th che 
10 The Cabalist, Intrig g, Dis 
ct int 


12 | Composite, Exalting, In- 
1 IOC y 

I s fter these th ¢ pas 
sions l » so m ) misund tood 
It is y Ww h govern the play of tl 
passiona sé S e\ \ series s tals 
“ n ] $ C I cours I 
l } L 38 8 

[ ( sidered vices in « m0 
t 3 lers pretend that thi 
LOth, « S t of Cabalism, is an evil, 
that all oug » be united in of and 
a pore l 5 i San manoer the y 
CU 1] I Alte i iy 
the lo f y, the tendency to flit 
from 3; to ple sures: and the 
12 ( | Composite, the necessity 
of tas r of two picasures at the same 
tiine, l ainaigamiut il of which raises 
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the intoxication of delight to a pitch of 
exaltation and enthusiasm, 

These passions, proscribed as vices, al- 
though every oue is their idolater, are re- 
ally sourees of vice in civilization, where 
they can operate only upon families and 
corporauons , God has created them to 
operate upon series of contrasted groups ; 
their only tendency is to form this order, 
ind they ean produce nothing but evil 
when applied to any other order. 

They are the principal of the twelve 
radieal passions: they have the direction 
if the other nine; and from their coim- 

ed intervention only springs true wis- 
fom, or the equilibrium of the passions, 
DY the meit al counterpoise of | weasu;©res,. 

The twelve passions have for their end 
unity of action. 

The demand for Unity, which I shal] 
name lUnrryrsmM, manifests itself very 


strongly in conquerors and in philoso- 


Conquerors dream of unity forced by 


ror and by universal subiugation; they 

ish it partially; it is inverse unity, 
suit of V lence 

P rile ners ad im of a direct or spon 


Lane is unity, of universal philanthropy, 


the fraternity of all nations, an imag- 


Thus every one dreams of unity in his 
wav. whethe r oft igoregates, or of de- 


tails kivery nation would like to have 


. "1 Z s have, more than the! irba- 
he taste for 1 vy, for they would 

have sanitary quarantines universal : they 
h inclined to the piv- 

li passion, W ch I liu Tae Un ry 
sm, and which is to the twelve others, 


what white is to the colors of the prism 


‘The Associative Order will suddenly re- 
i L Li thi ities Imaginabie, whether 
sphere of utility, as those of quar- 
' s i S g mer ill ‘ n 
tt : ! of 1 : is those of the 
ipason, and other smaller matte 
| e will s; 7, among other advan- 
| x j t accidental dis 
; f the variolated 
: c \ ind ers not 
en nic 
iw ] attraction te s to three 
‘ . 
To t est Lt urges us DY LW lve spurs or 
radical passions. five sensual. four affect- 


ve, and three mechanizing 
Wi must learn, at the ontset. to distin 


ruish attraction from duty (2); for exam- 
: : : 

j oO legisiator ever « xalted the dinner 
to a duty. because the dinner, being a de- 


sion of nature, or attraction, will never be 


We must admit nothing for an attrac- 
ion. which is not natural and invariable, 
ke the inclination to take our meals, in 
snite of the dogmas and so-called duties 
Every theory of duty, 


of morality, or of intellectual servitude, 


which forbid it. 


Oo S us into errors about the springs 
ind ¢ s of attraction 
1. Wh owing himself up blindly to 


This is a bold expression. 
But we have felt bound to translate liter- 
present the very words of Fou- 
rier when we might easily have substitut- 
ed what we know to be his meaning, to 
which no reader could object W hoever 
has read what goes before and after, will 


see th if Four er dor s not de in the lower 


passions, in the present state of discord, 








innocent. le believes that every motive 
impulse of our nature was implanted for 
good ; but that every one of them also 
becomes false and dangerous when the 
social conditions for its true exercise are 
wanting. In proportion to the divine 
beauty of man’s attractions in the harmo- 
nious combined Order, must be their in- 
fernal fury and baseness in this subver- 
sive isolated period of transition. Every 
thing now is inverse, a deformed carica- 
ture of its true destiny, just as the roots 
of the tree are ugly, and stealthily con- 
ceal themselves under the earth. The 
exceptions only confirm the rule. 

As to translating, we would state here 
generally, that we conceive the business 
of translation and of interpretation to be 
essentially distinct. For the benefit of 
those who ask for the original sourcea, we 
give them Fourier daguerrotyped as far 
as possible with all his peculiarities. We 
bring them up the rough original ore, un- 
der the rugged questionable exterior of 


which the pure clear metal les conceal- 


d Fourier never professed to be a wri- 
ter. He says ** I will readily change my no- 
menclature, if any one will suegest a bet- 
ter.’’ He is a discoverer, and had not time 
ind was not in a position to put his great 
thought into the best form. He has hard- 
Vy given any consecutive exposition of his 
system, but mingles hints with criticisms, 
und affirmations with speculations, and al- 
most purposely mystifies and provokes the 
shallow, selfish morality and philosophy 
of an age which he despised. It is possi- 
ble, seeing the unspeakable weight of 
truth involved in all this shapeless mass 
of matter, with its defects and its exeres 
cencies, seeing too the imperfections of 
the man, as well as the accidents which 
made it difficult for him fairly to represent 


himself,—ait Is possible for others to re- 


produce the essential substance of his 
thought in parts, in a form devoid of of- 
fence, and clear with respect to arrange- 
ment. ‘This is a work which necessarily 
will be done ; and many in their way are 


loing it. But it is one thing to manufac- 


ture molten metal into articles for popular 
use ; and quite another to show the un- 
washed ore to those who ask for it. 

2. Morality, Duty &c. 


conceal lis antipathy to the false and 


Fourier cannot 


narrow views which have appropriated 
these high names. ‘The virtue of con- 
straint he calls no virtue; for it is based 


upon distrust in God’s universal law, at- 
traction lle says the propensities of 
man can not be extinguished ; they must 
therefore be organized, equilibriated, util- 
ized. A sphere must be found for them, 
in which no longer thwarted, they will 
become gracious and well-willing, and 
minister to highest epiritual ends. Yet 
he repeatedly declares, that this does not 


mean unbridled license in any state, still 





ae 
EE 


less in the present; that liberty now is 
impossible ; that only by constraint and 
self-denial can the race be saved from de- 
stroving itself: that the one only trne 
hape in which Unity-ism, or Universal 
Friendship can is that of 


now appear, 


Sacrifice of Self, and Renunciation of the | 


present good, in order that the future 


mav the sooner come. 





FROM ILE FRE? ! = D 
ontinlietad ' 
7 
As soon as Consue! iw a tavorabie 
moment, she left the s n and went in- 
to tue garden. ‘J ie in Had sel, ad Lil 
t stars were shining e and whit 
1 a sky Siiil oO l \ t Lire dy 
jack nj uc e€asi ] i ulg urtist 
ritte bhnaje caimnes i that ire ana 
ire il Li i l a Au Lill t ning 
i I ) Mu \ pp WW hn L Olu] 
jus ianguor ay i CX] cn I 
remorse on that at gd invoked ali 
ie strength ol he I ( n i ner Ww 
She might é ed he Can 
wttell Wi > or il nn im. 
pied as i lit felt I ourave wandelb 
her at the most dangerous crisis ol her 
it nd nN ne hirst lume, sie did heal 
find in herself that rectitude of the first 
Lmpulse , that holy confidence in her inten- 


tions which bad always sustained her in 


her triais “he had it the saloon to 

withdraw from the fascination which An 

Z 0 x { | l mh ib na e nad 
Kperi lat the sam me, as u w 

} t ‘ t lo ollowed ) iin 

rh eaves ni eru 0 la | W hen ni 

order ol he iress made | m Ll ) 

[ 1G it i t S l a S Ss 
iowilne Uu wid y 0 wot dar 
i” to turn rund, she maued i 1 

Luv tne spot by a magic powel 
Some one did fullow her in fact, but 

without daring and without wishing to 

show himself; it was Albert \ stran- 


} 


ger to all those little dissimulations which 


ire called proprieties, and fe ‘ting himsell 


P ] 
in the greatness of his love, superior to 


ill false shame, he had left the room an 


istant ifter Consuelo, re solv: d lo protect 


her without her knowledge and to hinder 


her persecutor from rejvining her An- 


zvoleto had remarked that simple earnest- 
ne +} it being 1 »} ler ad by } 
ness, withoul Delng much alarmed Dy it. 


lle had seen Consuelo’s agitation too 


clearly, not to censider his victory as se- 
cure ; and, thanks to the confidence which 
easy successes had developed in him, he 


was resolved not to hurry matters, no 

* Entered according to Act of Congress, in 
the year 1845, by Francis G. SHaw, in the 
Clerk’s office of the District Court of Massa- 
chusetts 


, f oun, 
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longer to irritate Consuelo, nor disgust | 
the family. ‘‘ It is no longer necessary 
‘* An- 
An appear- 


to be hasty,’’ said he to himself. 
ger might give her strength. 
ance of sorrow and depression will des- 
troy the rest of her indignation against 
me. Her spirit is prond, I will attack her 
senses. Sheisno doubt less austere than 
at Venice; she has become civilized here. 
What do | care if my rival is happy one 


day longer. ‘To-morrow she is mine; to- 


night perhaps! We will see! Let me 


not drive her by fear to some desperate 


} 


‘solution. She has not hetrayed me to 


them. Whether from pity or fear, she 
does not disown my title of brother; and 
the old people, in spite of my follies, 
seem resolved to uphold me for Jove of 
her. Let me chance my tacties. I have 
made more headway than [ expected. | 
can afford to halt.’’ 

Count Christian, the canoness and the 
thaplain were therefore much surprised 
it seeing him suddenly assume very good 
manners, 2 modest tone, a gentle and pre- 
possessing stvle. He had the address to 
complain in a low voice to the chaplain of 
. severe head-ache, and to add that bemg 
habitually very 
Hungary, which he had not mistrusted at 
linner, had got into his head. , An in- 
stant after, this avowal was communica- 
ted in German to the canoness and the 
the latter of whom accepted this 
kind of justification with a charitable ear- 
nestness. Wenceslawa was at first less 
udulvent, but the care which the come- 
ian took to please her, the respectable 


ulogiums, which he knew how to make 


n their proper piace 


», of the advantages of 


able bleed, the admiration he displayed 
for the order established in the chateau, 
juickly disarmed that benevolent soul, in- 


capable of resentment. She listened to 


him at first for want of employment, and 
nded by talking to him with interest and 
} 


yy agreeing with her brother that he was 


n excellent and charming young man. 
W hen onsuelo returned irom her walk, 
in hour had elapsed, during which Anzo- 
leto had not lost his time. He had so 
well recovered the good opinion of the 
family that he was sure of being able to 
remain at the chateau as many days as he 
might require for the accomplishment of 
his purpose He did not understand what 
the old Count said to Consuelo in German ; 
but he guessed, from the looks turned to- 
wards him, and the young girl’s air of 
surprize and embarrassment, that Chris- 
tian had made a complete eulogium of 
him, scolding her a little for not testifying 
more interest in so amiable a brother. 


‘*(‘ome,. signora,’’ said the canoness, | 


who, notwithstanding her spite against 
the Porporina, could not avoid wishing 


her well, and who, besides, thought she! 


was accomplishing one act of religion: 


temperate, the wine of 





‘you were vexed with your brother at 
dinner, and it must be said that he well 
deserved it at the time. But he is better 
than he appeared to us at first. He loves 
you tenderly, and has repeatedly spoken 
to us of you with all kinds of affection. 
even with respect. Do not be more se- 
vere than we are. I am certain that if he 
remembers having drunk too much at din- 
ner, he is very sorry for it, especially on 
your account. Speak to him then, and do 
not be cold to one so nearly allied to you 
in blood. For my part, though my 
brother, the baron Frederick, who was 
very teasing in his youth, plagued me 
quite often, [ never could remain angry 
with him an hour.” Consuelo, not dar- 
ing either to confirm or to destroy the 
goud lady’s error, remained as it were, 
cast down by this new attack of Anzoleto, 
the power and ingenuity of which she un- 
derstood but tou well. “* You do not 
comprehend what my sister says?” said 
Christian to the man, “*I will 
translate it for you in two words. She 


young 


reproaches Consuelo fur playing the little 
mother too much towards you; and | am 


sure that Consuelo is very desirous te 


make peace. Fimbracé each other then, 
my children. Come, do you, young man, 
take the first step, and if you have here- 
tofore committed faults towards her, of 
which you repent, tell her so that she may 


. °¢ 
fereive Fou. 


Anzoleto did not wait to be told a see- 
ond time; and seizing Consuelo’s hand 
which she did not dare withdraw, 
‘“* Yes,’’ said he, “I have committed 


great faults towards her, and I repent 


my effurts to 
drive them out of my mind only serve to 


them so bitterly, that all 


break my heart more aud more. She 


knows it well; aud if she had net a soul 


} 


of iron, proud as power and pitiless as 


virtue, she would have understood my 
remorse had punished pre quite enough. 
My dear sister, do forgive me and re- 
store to me your luve; or else I shall 


depart immediately and carry my de- 
spair, my isolation and my serrew over 
all the earth. A stranger every where, 
without support, without advice, without 
affection, I shall no longer be able to be- 
lieve in God, and my errors will rest 
upon your head.”’ 

This homily deeply affected the Count 
and drew tears from the good canoness. 

‘** You hear him, Porporina,” cried she, 
‘what he says to you is very beautiful, 
and very true. Sir Chaplain, you ought, 
in the name of religion, to order the Sig- 
nora to be reconciled with hex brother.’’ 

The chaplain was abeut to pat in his 
oar. Anzoleto did not wait for the ser- 
mon, and seizing Consuelo in his arms, 
notwithstanding her resistance and her 
terror, embraced her passionately in the 


face of the chaplain and to the great edi 
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fication of all present. Consuelo, indig- 
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| frequent privations in this respect; and| She would have done better to repress 


nant at so impudent a deception, could no | 


longer be a party to it. 
she, ‘‘my lord Count, hear me.’’ She 
was about to reveal all, when Albert ap- 
peared. Immediately the 
Zdenko chilled with fear her soul ready 
to unburden itself. Consuelo’s implaca- 


ble protector might wish to free her, 


without noise or deliberation, from the en- 
emy against whom she was about to in- 
voke him. 


Anzoleto 


She became pale, looked at 
with an air of sorrowful re- 
proach and the words died upon her lips. 


At seven o'clock precisely, they again 


seated themselves at the table for supper. 


If the 
should deprive my delicate readers of ap- 


idea of these frequent repasts 
petite, I will merely say that the fashion 
of not eating was not in force at that time 
and in that country. I believe I have al- 
ready mentioned it; they ate slowly, co- 
piously and frequently at Reisenburg. 
Almost half of the day was passed at ta- 
ble; and I confess that Consuelo, aeccus- 
tomed from her childhood, and with good 
reason, to live a whole day upon a few 
spoons full of rice boiled in water, found 
these Homeric 


For the first tim: 


repasts mortally long. 
, she did not know if this 
one lasted an hour, an instant or an age. 
She was no more alive than Albert was, 
when alone at the bottom of his grotto. 
It seemed to her that she was drunk, so 
much did shame of herself, love and ter- 
ror, agitate her whole being. She ate 
nothing, heard and saw nothing of what 
passed about her. In a state of conster- 
nation like one who feels himself rolling 


towards a precipice, and who sees break 
one by one the weak branches which he 
wishes to seize in order to arrest his fal! 
she looked to the bottom of the abyss and 
dizziness took possession of her brain. 
Anzoleto was next her, he touched her 


dress; with convulsive movements he 


thought of 


‘* Stop !”’ said 


the latter was so well pleased at his pref- 
erences, that he wished to see the new 


carving squire pass all his days at Giant’s 


Castle. 

It was remarked that Anzoleto drank 
nothing but water, and when the chaplain, 
in return for his good offices, offered him 
wine, he replied loud enough to be heard ; 
* 2 thanks ! 
caught again. Your fine wine is a trai- 


thousand I shall not be 


tor with whom [ tried to forget myself 
Now, I have no more 
troubles, and I return to water, my usual 


some time since. 


drink and loyal friend.’’ 

The sitting was prolonged somewhat 
more than usual. Anzojeto sang again, 
and this time he sang for Consuelo. He 
chose the favorite airs of her old masters, 
which she had herself taught him; and 
he executed them with all the care, with 
all the purity of taste and delicacy of in- 
tention which she was accustomed to ex- 
act of him. This again reealled to her 
the most dear and the most pure recollec- 
tions of her Jove and her art. 

At the moment when they were about 
to separate, he took a favorable opportu- 
nity to say to her in a very low voice: 


‘‘_ know where your chamber is; they 


| have given me one in the same gallery. 


|is happy and that I must depart. 


At midnight I shall be on my knees at 
your door; I shal! remain prostrate there 
antil day. Do not refuse to hear me for 
I do not wish to reeover your 


that 


an instant. 


love, I do not deserve it. I know 


| you can no longer love me, that another 


T shall 


depart with death in my soul, and the 


| rest of my life is devoted to the furies! 


pressed his elbow against her elbow, his 


foot against her fuot. In his earnestness 


to help her, he met her hands and retain- 


ed them in his for a second: but this rap- 


id and burning pressure contained a whole 
age of feeling. He said to her, in secret. 
words which stifled her, and darted glan- 
ces which He profited 


by a passing momentto change like light- 


consumed her. 
ning his glass for her’s to touch with his 
lips the crystal which her lips had touch- 
ed. And he knew 
her, cold as marble to the eves of others. 


He behaved himself wonderfully, con- 


how to be all fire for 


versed properly, was full of attentive cares 
for the canoness, treated the chaplain with 
respect, offered him the best pieces of the 
meats which he took upon himself to 
carve with the dexterity and grace of one 
accustomed to good cheer. ~ He had re- 
marked that the holy man was a gour- 
mand, that his timidity imposed upon him 


But do not drive me away without one 
word of pity, one word of farewell. If 
you do not consent, I shall depart at break 


|of day, and there will be an end of me 


es 


forever ! 

‘** Do not say so, Anzoleto. We must 
quit each other here, we must say an 
eternal farewell. I forgive you, and wish 
for you ——”’ 


7? 


‘* A good journey !*’ returned he ironi- 


cally; then immediately resuming his 


hypocritical] tone: ‘** You are merciless, 


Consuelo. You desire that I should be 


lost, that there should not remain in me, | 


one good feeling, one good remembrance. 
What do you fear? 
and times, proved to you my respect and 
the purity of my love’ When one loves 
devotedly, is he not a slave, and do you 
not know that one word of your's subdues 
and enchains me? Inthe name of heaven, 
if you are not the mistress of the man you 
are to marry, if he is not the master of your 
apartment and the inevitable companion 
of your nights ——"’ 

‘* He is not, he never has been,”’ said 
Consuelo, with the accent of conscious in- 


nocence. 


Have I not a thous- | 


my adieus. 


this movement of a pride, well founded, 
but too sincere on this occasion. Anzo- 
leto was not a poltroun, but he loved life, 
and if he had expected to find a deter- 
mined guardian in Consuelo’s chamber, 
would have remained quietly in his own. 
The truthful accent which accompanied 
the young girl’s answer emboldened him 
completely. 

‘*In that case,”’ said he, ‘* I do not 
compromise your prospects. I will be so 
prudent, so careful, I will walk so lightly, 
will speak to you so low, that your repu- 
tation will not be blemished. Besides, 
am I not your brother? when Iam going 
away at dawn of day, what would there 
be so strange in my coming to bid you 
farewell ?”’ 

** No! no! do not come!”’ 
elo, terrified. ‘* Count Albert's appart- 
ment is not far off; perhaps he has di- 
if you expose 


said Consu- 


Anzoleto, 
[ will not answer for your 





vined al] 





yourself 
life. I speak seriously and my blood 
freezes in my veins 

Anzoleto did in fact feel 
which he had taken in his, become colder 
“Tf you argue, if you par- 


7? 


her hand, 


than marble. 
ley at your door, you expose my life,”’ 
said he smiling; ‘‘ but if your door is 
open, if our kisses are mute, we shall 
risk nothing. Remember how we passed 
whole nights together without awakening 
a single one of the many neighbors of the 
Corte Minelli. As for myself, if there is 
no other obstacle than the Count’s jeal- 
ousy, and no other danger than death —”’ 

At this instant Consuelo saw Count 
Albert’s look, usually so vague, become 
clear and piercing, as it fixed itself upon 
Anzoleto. He could not hear; but i 
seemed as if he understood with his eyes. 
She drew back her hand from Anzoleto 
and said in a smothered voiee : 

“Ah! if you love me, do not brave that 
terrible man !”’ 

‘* Ts it for yourself that you fear?”’ said 
Anzoleto rapidly. 

‘‘No, but for every thing which ap- 
proaches and threatens me.”’ 

‘‘ And for every thing which adores 
you, without donbt? Well, so be it! 
To die before your eyes, to die at your 
feet ; O, I ask only that. I shall Le there 
at midnight; resist, and you only hasten 
my ruin.”’ 

‘*You go to-morrow, and you take 
leave of no one’’’ said Consuelo, seeing 
that he saluted the Count and the canon- 
ess without speaking of his departure. 

‘‘No,”’ replied he; ‘they would de- 
tain me, and in spite of myself, seeing all 
conspire to prolong my agony, I should 
yield. You will make my excuses and 
I have given orders to my 
guide to have the horses ready at four 


o’clock.”’ 






' 
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and impetuous as the being who inspires| whole chateau, should go there in his 


This Jast assertion was less than true. | 


Albert’s singular looks for several hours 
had not escaped Anzoleto. He was re- 
solved to dare all; but he was prepared 
for flight in case of accident. His horses 
were already saddled in the stable and 
his guide was ordered not to go to bed. 
Returned to her chamber, Consnelo was 
seized with real terror. Shedid not wish 
to receive Anzoleto and at the same time 
she feared lest he should be prevented 
from coming to find her. This double, 
false and unconquerable feeling contiaual- 
ly tormented her mind, and placed her 
heart in opposition to her conscience. 
Never had she felt herself so unhappy, so 
exposed, so solitary on the earth. ‘‘O 
my master Porpora, where are you!’’ she 
cried. ‘* You alone could save me; you 
alone understand my difficulties, and the 
perilsto which | am exposed. You alone 
are rough, severe, distrustful enough, as 
a friend and a father ought to be, to draw 
me from this abyss into which I am fall- 


ing ! 


But have I not friends about me! 
Have I not a father in Count Christian! 
Would not the canoness be a mother to 
me, if I had the courage to brave her 
prejudices, and open my heart to her! 
Aad is not Albert my support, my broth- 
er, my husband, if | consent to say one 
word! Q! yes it is he who ought to be 
my saviour, and | fear him, I repel him ! 
{ must go and find them all three,”’ added 
she rising and walking in agitation about 
her chamber, ‘‘ 1 must engage myself to 
them, I must chain myself to their pro- 
tecting arms, I must seek refuge under 
the wings of those guardian angels. Re- 
pose, dignity, honor, dwell with them ; 
humiliation and despair await me by the 
side of Anzoleto. O:! yes, 1 must go and 
make them a confession respecting this 
horrible day, I must tell them all that 
passes within me, in order that they may 
preserve and defend me from myself. 
[ must bind myself to them by an oath, | 
must say that terrible yes which will place 
an invineible barrier between me and my 
tormentor! I will go?’’ 

And instead of going, she fell exhaust- 
ed upon her chair, and wept bitterly for 
her lost tranquillity, her broken strength. 

‘* Bat what!’’ said she, ‘‘ shall I go to 
them with a fresh falsehood! shall I offer 
them a misguided 


girl, an adulterous 


spouse! For I am so in my heart, and 


the mouth which would swear an un- 


changeable fidelity to the most sincere of 


men, is still burning with the kiss of an- 
other, and my heart beats with an im- 
pure pleasure even at thinking of it! 
Ah! my love for the unworthy Anzoleto 
has changed like him. 
that 


It is no longer 


tranquil and holy affection with 


which I slept happy under the wings 
which my mother extended over me from 


high heaven. It is an 


attraction mean 





it. There is no longer any greatness or 
truth in my soul. I lie to myself since 
this morning, even as I have lied to oth- 
ers. How shall | not lie to them hence- 
Pres- 
ent or absent, Anzoleto will be continual- 
ly before my eyes; even the thought of 


forth in all the hours of my life? 


parting with him to-morrow fills me with 
serrow, and on the bosom of another, | 
What shall I do? 


W hat will become of me?’’ 


shall see only him. 


The hour advanced with a horrible ra- 
pidity, with a horrible slowness. ‘I 
said she to herself. — 
‘*T will tell him that I hate him, that I 
despise him, that I wish never to see him 
for I shall 


or if indeed, I should 


will see him,’’ 


more. But no, I lie again; 
not tell him so; 
have the courage, I should retract an 
instant afterwards. I can no longer be 
sure even of my chastity: he no longer 
believes in it, he will not respeet me. 
Aud as for me,.I no longer believe in 
myself, I no longer believe in any thing. 
I shall fall even more from fear than from 
weakness. QO! rather die than so de- 
scend in my own esteem, and give this 
triumph to the craft and libertinism of 
another, over the holy instincts and noble 
designs which God has implanted in 
me!”’ 

She placed herself at her window, and 
felt tempted to throw herself out, in order 
to escape by death from the infamy with 
which she thought herself already stain- 
ed. While struggling against this dark 
temptation, she thought over the means 
Ma- 


terially speaking, there was no want of 


of salvation which remained to her. 


but all seemed to her to lead to 
She had begun by loek- 


them ; 
other dangers. 


ing the door through which Anzoleto 
could enter. But she only knew by 


halves that cold and selfish man, and hav- 
ing seen the proofs of his physical cour- 
age, she did not know that he was entirely 
void of that moral courage which would 
lead him to brave death in order to satisfy 
his passion. She thought he would dare 
to come there, that he would insist on 
being heard, that he would make some 
noise ; and she knew that a breath only 
was needed to bring Albert to the spot. 
There was in her chamber a closet with 
a back stairease, as in nearly all the 
apartments of the chateau: but that 
staircase led te the lower story, close to 
That was the 
only refuge she could seek against the 


the room of the canoness. 


imprudent audacity of Anzoleto ; and to 
induce her to open her door, it would be 
necessary to confess all, beforehand, in 
order not to give room to a_ scandal, 
which the good Weneeslawa, in her ter- | 
There was 


besides, the garden, but if Anzoleto, who 


ror, would probably prolong. 


appeared to have carefully explored the 


turn, it Was running to her ruin. 

While refiecting upon these things, she 
saw a light in the stables, as she looked 
from her closet window which opened 
upom a back court. She noticed a man 
who*passed to and fro in those stables, 
without awakening the other servants, 
and who appeared to be making prepara- 
tions for departure. She recognized by 
his costume, Anzoleto’s guide, who was 
saddling his horses, according to his in- 
She saw also that there was 
a light in the room of the draw-bridge 
keeper, and thought with reason that he 
had been informed by the guide of a 
departure of which the precise hour was 
not yet fixed. On observing these de- 
tails, and giving herself up to a thousand 
conjectures, to a thousand projects, Con- 
suelo conceived a very strange and a very 
rash design. But as it offered a medium 
between the two extremes which she 
feared, and opened to ker at the same 
time a new perspective upen the events 
of her life, it seemedto her a real inspi- 
ration from heaven. She had no time to 
spend in examining the means and the 
results. The first appeared to be present- 
ed to her by the effect of a providential 
the others it seemed could be 
She began to write what fol- 


structions. 


aceident ; 
diverted. 
lows, in great haste as may be believed, 
for the castle clock had just struck 
eleven. 

** Albert, I am compelled to depart. I 
cherish you with my whole soul, as you 
know. But there are in my being, 
contradictions, sufferings and rebellions, 
which I cannot explain, either to you or 
to myself. lf I saw you at this moment, 
I should teil you that I confide in you, 
that I yield to you the care of my future 
life, that I consent to become your wife. 
I should tell you perhaps that I desire it. 
And yet I should deceive you, or I should 
take a rash oath ; for my heart is not suf- 
ficiently purified of its old love, to belong 
to you at present without fear, and to de- 
serve your's without remorse. I fly; I 
go to Vienna, to rejoin or to await Por- 
pora, who must now be there or arrive in 
a few days, as his letter to your father 
recently announced. I swear to you that 
I am going to seek by his side the forget- 
fulness and hatred of the past and the 
hope of a future, in which you are for me 
the corner stone. Do not follow me; I 
forbid you, in the name of that future 
which your impatience might compromise 
and perhaps destroy. Wait for me, and 
keep for my sake the oath which you 
made never to return without me to 
You understand me. Trust in me, I 
command you; for I go with the holy 
hope of returning, or soon sending for 
At this moment, I am under the in- 
Tt seems to 





you. 
fluenee of a horrible dream. 
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me that when I am alone, I shall awaken 


worthy of you. I do not wish my brother 


to follow me. I mean to deceive him, 


} 


and make him take a road opposite to 


mine. By all that you hold most dear in 
the world, do not in any way thwart my 
By “that 


I shall see if yon really love me, and if I 


project, and believe me sincere. 


ean without blushing sacrifice my poverty 
to your riches, my obscurity to your rank, 


my ignorance to the wisdom of your 


mind. Adieu, but no: au revo, Albert. 


To prove oo irrevo- 


to you that I do not 


you to render your worthy 


cably, I charge 
and dear aunt favorable to our union, and 


to preserve for me the good will of your 


father, the best, 


Tell 


) 
wil] write 


all this. I 
to you from Vienna.”’ 


men! him the truth of 
The hope of convincing and ealming a 

Albert, 
ht } 


but not unreasonabie. 


rash 
As she 


energy of her 


man so enamoured as 


no dou 


was 
wrote. Consuelo felt the 
will and the uprightness of her character 
return to her. All that 
felt. All that she 
intended 


erful penetrat! 


she wrote, she 


announced to him, she 


to do. She believed inthe pow- 


yn and 


of Albert; she 


ilmost second 


sight 


eould not h ive hoped to 


deceive him; she was sure that he would 


believe her, and that, from his character, 


he would obey her implicitly. At that 


moment, she judged matters, and Albert 
himself, from as high a point of view as 
he did 

After folding her letter without sealing 
it, she threw her travelling cloak upon 
her shoulders, enveloped her head in a 
very thick black veil, put on strong shoes 
gathered together the little money she 


possessed, made a small package o 


linen, and descending upon tiptoe with 
incredible precautions, traversed the low- 
er stories, reached Count Christian’s 
apartment, glided to his oratory, which 
she knew he 


o clock 


her letter on the cushion where he placed 


regularly entered at six 
every morning. She deposited 
his book before kneeling on the floor. 
Then, descending to the court, without 
awakening any one she went straight to 
the stables. 


The guide, who did not feel tow bold 


on finding himself alone in the depths of 


the night in a chateau where all slept 


like stones, was at first afraid of that 
black woman who approached him like a 
phantom. He withdrew. to the very ex- 
tremity of the stable, not daring either to 
ery out or question her: this was what 
Consuelo wished. As soon as she found 
herself beyond the reach of sight and 
voice, (she knew moreover that neither 
Albert’s nor Anzoleto’s windows looked 
upon this court,) she said to the guide : 
‘*] am the sister of the young man whom 
you accompanied here this morning. He 


earries me off. 


the most respectable of 


| arranged it with him an | 
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instant since. Put a lady’s saddle imme- 
diately upon his horse: there are several 
here. Follow me to Tusta without say- 
ing a single word, without taking a single 
step which can inform the people of the 


You 


You seem aston- 


chateau that IT am going away. 


shall be paid double. 
As soon as we 


ished? Come, despatch ! 


reach the city, vou must return here to 
The cuide shook his 


The 


‘* And you 


seek my brother.’ 
head. 


ouide made a sign of assent. 


‘* You shall be paid triple.’ 


will conduct him at full speed to 'Tusta, 

The 
‘* You 
shall be paid four times as much for the 
The 


the horse which 


where | shall be waiting for you.’’ 


cuide shook his’ head. 


again 


last heat as for the first.”’ guide 


obeyed. In an imstant 
Consuelo was to mount was ready with 


all,”’ 


said Consuelo, vaulting upon it even be- 


the lady’s saddle. ‘* That is not 
fore it was entirely bridled; ‘‘ give me 
your hat and throw your cloak over mine. 
under- 


It is only for a moment.” ‘I 


stand,’’ said the other, ** it is to deceive 


the porter: thatis easy enough! O! It 
is not the first time I have carried off a 
young lady! Your lover will pay well, 
are his sister,’’ 


‘* You shall 


be well paid by me in the first place. Be 


[ suppose, though you 


added he in a jeering tone. 


I am mount- 


silent. 
ed.”’ 


lewered.’”’ 


Are you ready?” ‘ 


‘* Go on first, and have the bridge 


They passed it at a walk, made a cir- 


cuit so as not to go under the walls of 


the chateau, and in a quarter of an hour 
reached the sandy main road. Consuelo 
had never been on the back of a horse in 
her life. Happily, this one, although 
strong, was good tempered. His master 
animated him by clacking his tongue, and 
he took a firm and continued gallop, 
which in two hours riding through woods 
and heaths earried the amazon to her des- 


tination. Consuelo drew her bridle and 


leaped to the ground at the entrance of 


the city. “I do not wish to be seen 


here,’’ said she to the guide, putting into 
his hand the price agreed upon for herself 
and Anzoleto. ‘‘I1 shall pass through 
the city on foot, and will take from some 
of my acquaintances a carriage which 
will convey me on the road to Prague. 
[ shall travel quickly, in order te get as 


far as possible before day from this coun- 


try where my face is known; at daylight, | 


[ shall stop and await my brother.’’ 

‘* But in what place?’ 
But tell him that it 
will be at some post-huuse. 


‘*T cannot say. 
He must not 
make any inquiries within ten leagues of 
this. ‘Then he must ask every where for 
Madam Wolf; it is the first name [ think 
of; still you must not forget it. There 
is only one road to Prague ?”’ 

” 


‘*Only one as far as — 


‘* Very well. Stop in the suburb to 


ey 


bait your horses. Be careful not to let 
the lady’s saddle be seen; throw your 
cloak over it; answer no questions, and 
be off. 


brother not to hesitate; not to delay, but 


Stop, one word more: tell my 
to escape without being seen. He is in 
danger of death at the chateau.’’ 

‘“ May God be with you, pretty girl! ”’ 
replied the guide, who had had time 
enough to roll in his fingers the silver he 
“Though it should kill 


my horses, I am satisfied to have done 


had received. 
you a service. 1am sorry, notwithstand- 
ing,”’ snid he to himself when she had 
disappeared in the darkness, ‘not to have 


I should 


like to know if she is handsome enough 


seen even the tip of her nose ; 
to run away with. She frightened me at 
first with her black veil and her resolute 
step; and then they had told me so many 
stories in the kitchen that I did’nt know 


How 


simple those people are, with their ghosts 


where | was. superstitious and 


and their black man of the oak of Schreck- 


enstein' Bah! I've passed there more 


than a hundred times and I have never 


seen him! To be sure I was always 


hold my head down, and to 
look on the 


passed at the foot of the mountain.”’ 


careful to 
side of the ravine when I 

While making these naive reflections, 
the cuide, after having administered some 
oats to his horses, and a large pint of hy- 
drome] to himself, in a neighboring drink- 
ing shop, in order to wake himself up, re- 
sumed the road to Reisenburg, quite lei- 
surely, as Consuelo had hoped and expect- 
ed, even while she recommended him to 
hasten. The brave youth, in proportion 
as he increased the distance from her, lost 
himself in conjectures upon the romantic 
adventure in which he had been engaged. 
Little by little the vapors of the night, 
and perhaps also those of the fermented 
drink, made this adventure appear to him 
still more marvellous. ‘It would be pleas- 
ant,”’’ thought he, *‘ if that black woman 
were a man, and that man the ghost of the 
chateau, the black phantom of the Sehreck- 
enstein! They say that he plays all 
sorts of tricks upon night-travellers, and 
old Hanz swore to me that he had seen 
him more than ten times in the stable, 
when he was going to feed old baron 
Frederick's horses before day-light. — 
Devil! that would not be so pleasant! 
the meeting and keeping company with 
such beings is always followed by some 
misfortune. If my poor grey has carried 
Satan to-night, he will die of a certainty. 
It seems to me that he is already breath- 
ing flames through his nostrils; I hope 
the bit between 

Pardieu! J 


to reach the chateau, in order to see if in 


he wont take his teeth 


and run away. am curious 
| place of the silver which the devil gave 
_me, I don’t find dry leaves in my pocket. 


|And if they should tell me that the Sig- 
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nora Porporina was sleeping quietly in 
her bed, instead of travelling on the road 
to Prague, which would be taken in, the 
devil or I? 

| 


like the wind and disappeard on leaving 


The fact is, that she galloped 


me, as if she had sank into the ground.’’ 


Anzoleto had not failed to rise at mid- 


night, to take his stiletto, perfume him- 


elf. and extinguish his light. But at 


the moment when he thought he could 


open his door with@at noise, (he had 


ilready remarked that the lock was well 


oiled and worked easily.) he was much 


be lng abie to 


latch Lk 


astonished at not produce 


the slightest movement in the 
bruised his fingers, aud wore hunself ont 


with fatigue, at the risk of awakening 


! ; } 
by shaking the door too violent- 


His 


some one 


ly. All was useless. ipartment had 


no other means of exit; the window 


looked upon the gardens at an elevation 


of fifty feet, perfectly bare and incapable 


ol bDelng scaled ; the very thought ol il 


made him dizzy. This is not the work 


of chance,’ said Anzoleto to himself, 


atier having again tried in vain to move 


the door. wey hether it be Consuelo’s 


Sigth ; 


doings, (and that would be a yood 


her fear would prove her weakness,) o1 
Count Albert's, they shall both pay me 
at the same time.”’ 

He tried to go to sleep again. Vexa- 


also a 


Al- 


1uthor of this precau- 


i 


lion prevented him, and perhaps 


certain uneasiness allied to fear. If 


bert had been the 


tion, he alone, in the house, had not been 


the dupe of his fraternal relation with 


Consuelo. Che latter had appeared real- 


ly frightened when she warned him to 
beware of that lerrible man. It did no 
good for Anzoleto to say, that being 


crazy, the young,Count would not have 


much connection in his ideas, or that 


being of an iJlustrious birth, he would not 


be willing, according to the prejudices of 
the day, to commit himself in an affair of 


honor with an actor; these suppositions 


did not reassure him. Albert had ap- 


peared to him a very quiet mad-man, and 
one who was quite master of himself; 
and as to his prejudices, they could not 
be very deeply rooted, if they permitted 
him to wish to marry an actress. Anzo- 
leto therefore began seriously to fear hav- 
lag any difference with him before the 
accomplishment of his object, and getting 
into trouble without profit. This result 
appeared to him rather shameful than 


He had 
flattered himself that he 


fatal. learned how to handle a 


sword, and was 
a match for any man of quality whatso- 
ever. Nevertheless he did not feel easy, 
and could not sleep. 

‘Towards five o’clock in the morning, 


he thought he heard steps in the corridor, 
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and shortly afterwards, his door was 


opened without noise and without difficul- 
ty. It was not quite daylight, and on 
seeing a man enter his chamber with su 


little ceremony, Anzoleto thought the 


decisive moment had arrived. He leaped 


upon his stiletto, bounding like a bull. 


1? } } P . 
Dut by the glimmer of the dawn, he 


immediately recoguized his guide, who 


made signs to 


him to speak low, and to 


make no noise. *‘* Whatdo you mean by 


your grimaces, and what do you want of 


me, stupid ! said Anzoleto, quile vexed. 


‘* How did you get in 


Eh! Llow should s but by the duor. 


my good sir! ”’ 


." he door wus loek 7? 


* But you had left the key outside.”’ 


‘Impossible! there it is on my table.’ 


That is strange! then there ‘s anoth- 


‘* And who can have played me the 
trick of locking me in thus’ There was 


mut one key yesterday ; wag it you when 


you came ior my 


valise 
‘¢] swear that it was not I, and that I 
have not seen the key.” 

‘Then it must be the devil! But 
what do you want of me, with your busy 
and mysterious air’ I did not send for 
ou. 


You 


Besides, you see me, and you must know 


lo not give me time to speak 


very well what I want of you. ‘The sig- 


nora reached Tusta without aecident, and 
according to her erders, | am here with 
my horses to conduct you thither.” 

Some minutes were required for Anzo- 
leto. to comprehend the gist of the mat- 


t 


ter: but he accommodated himself to the 


truth quickly enough to prevent his guide, 
whose supersuitious fears were moreover 
dissipated with the shades of night, from 
again falling into his perplexities respect- 


The knave had 


begun by examining and ringing Consue- 


ing a trick of the devil. 


lo’s money ou the pavement of the stable, 


and felt himself well satisfied with his 


part of the bargain with hell. Anzoleto 
understood at half a word, and thought 
the 


watched on her side as not te be able to 


that fugitive had been so closely 
inform him of her resolution ; that threat- 
ened, urged to extremity perhaps, by her 
jealous lover, she had seized a propitious 
moment to baffle his projects, escape and 
free herself by flight. ‘*‘ Whichever way 
said he to himself, ‘‘ there ’s 
The 


notice which she has sent to me by this 


that may be,” 
no reason for doubt or hesitation. 
man who has conducted her on the road 
to Prague, is clear and precise. Victory! 


that is. if | ean get out of this house 


without being obliged to cross swords! ”’ 

He armed himself to the teeth; and 
while he was hurrying to get ready, sent 
his guide as a scout, to see if the road 
Upon his answer that all 


was clear. 














seemed to be still buried in sleep, except 
the bridge-keeper, who had just opened 
for him, without 


noise, remounted his horse, and only met 


Anzoleto descended 
in the court one stable boy, whom he 
called in order to give him some money, 
that his departure might not bear the 
appearance of a flight. ‘ By Saint Wen- 
ceslas!’’ said that servant to the guide, 


how strange it is, your horses on com- 


ing out of the stable are covered with 
sweat, as if they had been running all 
night.’ 

‘‘It must have been that your black 
devil came and dressed them,’* replied 
the other. 

‘* That must be the reason,’ returned 
the stabler, ‘‘ why I heard such a horrible 
1 did not 


dare to come and see what was the mat- 


noise on this side all night! 


ter; but I heard the port-cullis creak and 
the drawbridge lowered, just as | see it 


now: so that! thought you were going 


away, and I did not expect to see you 


morning.’’ 


this 
At the drawbridge, there was another 


observation from the ** Your 


keeper. 
lordship is double then?” asked the man, 
rubbing his eyes. ‘‘[ saw you depart 


about and now [ 


midnight see vou 
again.’ 
‘You must have been dreaming, my 


fellow,.”’ 


hima present also, ‘‘I should net have 


honest said Anzoleto, making 


gone without asking you to drink my 
health.”’ 

‘* Your lordship does me too much 
honor,’’ said the porter, who speke a lit- 
tle broken said 
he to the guide in his own tongue, * I 


Italian. ‘* No matter,” 


have seen two to-night.’ 


‘And take care not to see four to- 
morrow night,’’ replied the guide, galiop- 


‘“* The 
black devi] always plays such tricks with 


ing over the bridge after Anzoleto. 


sleepers like you.”’ 

Anzoleto, well informed and instructed 
by his guide, reached Tusta, or Tauss ; 
for they are, I believe, the same city. 
He passed through it, after having dis- 
charged his man and taken post-horses, 
abstained from making any inquiries for 
ten leagues, and at the appointed place 
stopped to breakfast, (for he was pretty 
well worn out,) and to ask for a Madam 
Wolf, who was to be there with a car- 
No one could give him any news 
of her, and with good reason. 

There was a Madam Wolf in the vil- 
lage, but she had been established there 
fifty years, and kept a mercer’s shop. 
Anzoleto, bruised and exhausted, thought 


riage. 


that Consuelo had not judged best ta stop 
He inquired for a carriage 
He was obliged 


in this place. 
to hire ; there was none. 
to mount on horseback again, and to ride 
post once more. He considered it impos- 


sible not to meet every instant the wel- 
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comé carriage. into which he could throw 


himself, and be recompensed for his anxi- 


But he met very 


eties and his fatigues. 


few travellers. and in no carriage did he 


(Consus lo \t last. overcome hy eX - 


see 


fatigue. and finding no vehicle to 


cess of 


be let anv where, he resolved to stop, 
mortally vexed, and to wait in a little 
town on the road side, until Consuelo 


should join him; for he thought he must 


have passed her. He had plenty of time, 


the rest of the dav and the following 
night, to curse the women, the inns, all 
jealous lovers and the roads. The next 


day, he found a public passenger coach, 
and continued te hurry towards Prague, 
without being more successful. Let us 
leave him travelling towards the North, 
the victim of a genuine race and of a 
mortal impatience mingled with hope, to 
return ourselves an instant to the chateau, 
that we may see the effect of Consuelo’s 
departure upon the inhabitants of that 
dwelling. 

It may well be thought that Count Al- 
bert did not sleep, any more than the oth- 
er two personages engaged in this hur- 
ried adventure. After having provided a 
double kev to Anzoleto’s chamber, he had 


locked him in from the outside, and was 


about his attempts, 


no longer anxious 
knowing well that unless Consuelo her- 


self interfered, no one would go to deliver 


him. Respecting the first possibility, the 
idea of which made him shudder, Albert 
had the extreme delicacy not to wish to 


make any imprudent discovery. ‘* If she 


loves him so much as that,’”’ thoucht he, 
‘*T need struggle no more ; let my destiny 


I shall 


sincere , 


be accomplished ! know it soon 
and to-mor- 


offers I 


If she is merely 


for she is 


enough, 
row she will openly refuse the 
have made her to-day. 
persecuted and threatened by this danger- 
is now sheltered from his pur- 


[ 
Now 


I hear around me, I 


ous man, she 


for one night at least. what- 


sults 


ever passing noise 


will not stir, and I will not make myself 


odious ; I will not inflict upon that unfor- 
tunate the punishment of shame, by pre- 
senting myself before her without being 


No! 


cowardly spy, of a suspicious and jealous 


called. I will not play the part of a 


lover, since hitherto her refusals, her ir- 
resolutions, have given me no right over 


her. I know only one thing, satisfactory 


to my honor, frightful to my love, I ehal! 


notbe deceived. Soul of her whom I] love. 


} 


who residest at the same time in the bo- 


som of the most pe rfect of women and in 
the inmost of the eternal God, if through 
the mysteries and the shadows of human 
thought, thou canst read my heart at this 


tell 


| love thee too much not to be- 


hour, thy internal convictions must 
thee that 
lieve in thy word! 

The courageous Albert religiously kept 


the engagement he had made with him- 
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self: and although he thought he heard 





Consuelo’s steps in the lower story at the 


moment of her flight, and some other 
more 
the port-cullis, he suffered, prayed, and 
restrained with clasped hands the heart 
which was bounding in his bosom. 

When the day appeared, he heard 
steps walking and doors opening in the 
‘* The 
he to himself, ‘‘ leaves her without 


He 


victory ! 


direction of Anzoleto. villain,’’ 
said 
seems to 


Ah! the 


evil which he does me would be nothing, 


shame and precaution! 


wish to publish his 
if another soul, more dear and more pre- 
cious than mine, were not sullied by his 
love.”’ 

At the hour when Count Christian was 
accustomed to rise, Albert went to him, 
with the intention, not of informing him 
of what was passing, but of persuading 
him to enter into a fresh explanation with 
Consuelo. He was sure that she would 
not lie. He thought that she must de- 
sire such an explanation, and prepared to 
comfort her in her trouble, to console her 
even for her shame, and to pretend a res- 
ignation which would qualify the bitter- 
Albert did not ask 
what wonld become of himself afterwards. 


He felt 


life could support such a shock, and he 


ness of their farewell. 


that neither his reason nor his 
did not shrink from experiencing a sorrow 
bevond his strength. 
He found his father 
entering the oratory. The letter placed 
upon the cushion struck their eyes at the 
same time. They seized and read it to- 
gether. The old man was cast down by 
it, thinking that his son could not endure 
the shock ; but Albert, who was prepared 
for a much greater misfortune, was calm, 
resigned, and firm in his confidence. 


‘ 


** She is pure,”* said he; *‘ she wishes 
She feels that my love is 
God will 


Let us accept 


to love me. 


true, and my fartth immovable. 
protect her from danger. 
this promise, my father, and remain tran- 
quil. Fear not for me; I shall be strong- 
er than my sorrow, and will subdue any 
anxiety that may seize upon me.”’ 

“My the old 
moved, ** we are here before the image 


You 


accepted another belief, and I have never 


son,””’ said much 


man, 
of the God of your fathers. have 


reproached you for it bitterly, as you well 


know, though my heart has suffered 
much. Tam about to prostrate myself 
before the likeness of that God, upon 


which I promised you, the night before 
this, to do all that depended on me in or- 
der that your love might be heard, and 
sanctified by a respectable union. I have 
kept my promise, and [ renew it to you 
Iam again about to pray that the Al- 
mighty may fulfil your wishes, and my 


Will 


not unite with me in this solemn hour, 


own will not oppose them. you 


inexplicable noises on the side of 


it the moment of 


which will perhaps decide in heaven the 





destiny of your love upon earth? O my 
noble son! in whom the Eternal has pre- 
served all virtues, notwithstanding the tri- 
als he has permitted your first faith to 
undergo! whom I have seen in your 

the 
tomb of your mother, and praying like a 


to that Master 


childhood, kneeling at my side on 


young angel Sovereign 
whom you did not then doubt! will you 
this day refuse to raise your voice to- 
wards him, that mine may not be use- 
less ?”’ 

‘* My father,’’ repM€d_ Albert, pressing 
the old man in his agMs, “if our faith 
differs in its form and its dogmas, our 
souls are always in agreement upon an 
eternal and divine principle. You serve 
a God of wisdom and of goodness, an 
ideal of perfection, of science and of jus- 
tice, whom I have never ceased to adore. 
O divine crucified One!”’ said he kneeling 
beside his father before the image of Je- 
sus, ‘* whom men adore as the Word, and 
whom I revere as the most noble and the 
most pure manifestation of universal love 
amongst us! Hear my prayer, O thou 
whose thought dwells eternally in God 
us! Bless all true instincts and 
Pity the 
which triamphs, and support the inno- 
Let my happi- 
ness become whatever God may will! 
But, O human God! 


direct and animate the hearts which have 


and in 


right intentions wickedness 


cence which struggles! 
may thy influence 


no other consolation than thy passion and 
thy example upon the earth !”’ 


To be Continued, 


Responsipi_ities. When a Brazilian 
introduces you to an acquaintance, he 
says, ‘‘ this is my friend Mr. so and so. 
T will be responsible for any thing he 
steals." Such a responsibility would be 
dangerous in some places. 

I should have thought this a caricature, 
but for a cireumstance of a kindred nature, 
which it recalls to my remembrance. 

Many years ago | was a clerk to an in- 
dividual, whose great infirmity was a sus- 
picious nature. He appeared to have-no 
confidence at all in mankind. On one oe- 
casion a gentleman from the south, a 
wealthy planter, who had bought a large 
bill of goods at the store, after taking 
supper with my employer, was spending 


the eveping in the counting room. After 
Sitting to a Jate hour, the gentleman 


rose to depart. The counting room com- 
muniecated with the store, through a long 
and dark passage, and his path to the 
street was through the store. Handing 
me a candle my employer addressed me 
—‘* Mr. Cist will you be good enough to 
ight Mr. ————to the door.”’ then sink- 


ing his voice to a whisper, audible but to 
me — ‘** and see that he steals nothin gg by 


the way.’’— Cist’s Advertiser. 


Lutner’s Descenpants. The Leipsie 
Gazette, of the first of November, says 
that there are eighty descendants of Mar- 
tin Luther now living, and that a pension 
in favor of them is about to be establish- 
ed by means of private subscriptions, 
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BruNeLL, THE : Beaenaen, This cele- 
brated engineer is claimed by England, 
although he was born in the little village 
of Hacqueville, in Normandy. He was 
educated in the college of 
when the vacations called him home his 
favorite resort was the shop of a village 
carpenter. He saw huge 
steam engine for the first time at Rouen, 
in France, in 1784, which had just been 
landed from England. It is said that he 
exclaimed, ** When I am a man I will go 
to the country Where such machinery is 
made.’’ Brunell is England’s son by 
adoption only, aod his name will ever 
stand promimently forward as connected 
with the most wondé@ful work of modern 
times — the Thames Tunnel. 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 


NEW EDITION OF HANDEL’ 
“MESSLAH.” 


The Christmas, 


Gisors, and 


portions of a 





which we could not 
celebrate as we were wont with the hear- 
Messiah,’ 


nevertheless the most 


ing of ** the brought with it 
acceptable substi- 
tute for ourselves personally, which we 


could well umagine, in the shape of a 


beautiful copy of the noble Oratorio. 
For this we are ine bted 

s. Messrs. Wilkins. 
Oscar C. B. ¢ 


We hope it may prove as acceptable to 


to the publish- 
Carter & Co., and 


arter, Boston. 


the public, as to us; that both the music 


itself, and the brave efforts of the 


— 
publish- 


ers will be worthily appreciated. On 


their part it was a formidable undertak- 


ng, involving such a risk, as merely busi- 


calculations would not 


ness 


probably 


have warranted. It shows enthusiasm 


on their part, and faith in a good idea; 


ind it certainly confers 


permanent benefit upon the musical world 


a very great and 


is side of the tlantic. The expense 


of publication must have been great, and 


many copies must be sold to meet it. 


But are not many copies indispensable, 
the moment they can be had, to the many 
who wish to hold some palpable repre- 


sentative in black and white of their im- 


perishable possession in this sacred work 


of art, made their’s by many ecstatic 


hours in hearing and remembering its 


strains' Every musician, every ama- 


teur, every choir, society, or musical cir- 
cle of any pretensions, ought to own this 
book: and the possession of a good, fair 
copy of this music (which is very cheap 
too) ought to be the signal for a general 


study of its choruses and songs in every 


musical reunion, which can get hold 


iny little corner of it, though it may not 
be adequate to an effective performance of 
the whole 

Mf this edition we would say that it is 
exactly copied from the latest London 


Edition, by Joun Bisnor, of Cheltenham. 
For practical purposes it 1s undoubtedly 
the best edition extant. It is authentic, 


and in every sense complete. The ac- 
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or Piano 


Forte embodies all the characteristic fea- 


companiment for the Organ 


tures of the vocal and orchestral paris, 


including the admirable expansions of the 


latter by Mozart, which have become in- 
separably one with Handel's original out- 
This 


bring all 


lines by a true spiritual marriage. 


is so skilfully managed as to 
these great effects within the reach of a 
single pair of hands, aud that with toler- 
able ease to the performer. The seriptu- 
ral references to the words have been in- 
serted throughout the book. At the ex- 
pense of making rather a large page, a 
very open, clear, and beautiful presenta- 
tion of all the parts and of the words 
given, so that the whole thing is verily 
right pleasant to behold. 

Again we say: let it be used. Con- 
sider that this Oratorio is probably the 
monument of musical art, 


grandest per- 


haps of human piety within the sphere of 
art. rom the fresh, spring-like notes of 


comfort with which it opens, to the ever- 


lasting wave on wave receding of its 


‘*Amen Chorus,”’ swelled by every 


hopeful voice of all humanity, aye, and 
of all created spirits peopling all the 
spheres, it is, as far as any human work 


can be, inspired. It is the voice of all 


Humanity through Handel. It is fraught 


with deepest meaning for you and me and 


generations after us. To be familiar 


with it is to have learned the language of 


the profoundest sentiment, and richest 


wealth, that otherwise had lain buried 
within us; it is to 
back 


of life which we 


long unconsciously 
possess a talisman which can cal! 
the heavenliest spheres 
can know, and drive away all sense of is- 
make all 
full of leve and blessedness 


olation in the Universe, and 
warm, and 
Learn to read 
you cannot sing it, of ‘* He shail feed his 
jlock ,”” and 


eth ;’’ and 


and God. 


** IT know that my Redeemer liv- 


have friends around you, 
trained, whom you can call in to 
‘* Hallelujah! for the Lerd Gad Omntpo- 


tent reigneth !”” 


sing 


Pioneers of the first 
humble Phalanxes! ye 


Associationists ! 
that can sing, 
learn Handel's Hallelujah chorus ; it will 
be a grand unitary act of worship; in it 
may you consecrate yourselves to your 
sublime idea and feel your unity 
for there 


exists no clearer prophecy of that than in 


one another and with the Race: 
such music, giving voice to the inmost 


spirit of the recorded ra of old. 


Mh. ¢ TR. ANC H's ADDRESS 


Before the Harvard Musical Association. 
(Continued. ) 


From a consideration of what musie is 
and should be, we naturally pass to look 
at it In reference to its actual condition in 
our own country. 

We must all agree that in the science 


of music we Americans are as yet scarce- 


the music, if 


with | 


| first and foremost. 


ly pupils, and of course far enough from 

being masters. Our lamentable igno» 

rance in the scientific prineiples of musie, 

as well az our want of delicate suscepti- 

bility to the best works of musical com- 

posers, renders all comparison of ourselves 

with Germany, ltaly, and other countries 

of kurope, altogether unnecessary. We 

are in fact barely beginning to wake up, 

as from a lethargy, and join in sympathy 

with the great onsihoh culture on the 

other side of the Atlantic. We are 

scarcely as yet even willing Hsteners to 

the best works of our German masters. 

Make the very best of our case, we can- 

not be unaware of our deficiency. Take 

the most cultivated and refined population 

of cities like Boston, New York, Phila- 
delphia, and it will be seen that even in 
the most crowded houses which a celebra- 
ted performer or a celebrated work will 

attract, the proportion of those who real- 

ly appreciate the music is very small. 

Where thousands rush in to enjoy a nov- 

elty, or while away time, or at best have 

their ears tickled by imitations of bag- 
pipes and flageolets on a violin, or hear a 
singer task invention and strength of 
lungs and flexibility of larynx to produce 

a cadenza, more crowded with notes and 

of longer duration than ordinary, there 

may perhaps be a hundred whe go with 
a simple, hearty love and a cultivated 
taste for the composer's works. Audi- 
ences always show their standard of taste, 

so universal is the habit of applauding. 

And one who is in the habit of going to 
concerts, very soon knows beforehand 

which pieces and parts of pieces will 
bring down the loudest clappings. He 
will find the slow, tender, pathetic, soul- 
moving airs, the wild, deep, mysterious 
harmonies, float on unmarked — unap- 
plauded, while the rapid variations, pres- 
tissimo scherzo movements, the humorous - 
imitations, the abrupt transitions, the 
painfully-protracted eadenzas are followed 
by thunder as invariably as lightning is. 

Men and women and young misses at 
school, who have pianofortes of their 
own, and all the songs of Russell, Demp- 
ster, and the Hutchinsons, on the tips of 
their tongues, set themselves up as the 

eritics of Handel and Beethoven, and 
talk and yawn and go out in the midst of 
their sublimest choruses or symphonies. 

If they perchance ascend to the level of 
the popular opera songs, their old fathers 
and mothers find themselves a good deal 
mystified in the attempt to follow them, 
so that unless encouraged to persevere, 

they lose their faith in even Auber, Bel- 
lini, and Donizetti, and fall back like 
sceptics, upon Balfe or Knight, or per- 
haps even the popular author of the *‘ Old 
Arm Chair,”* and the rest of his sect. 


What we all need, what the young 
especially need, is the very best models to 
perfect their taste. They are just as 
necessary to one learning music, as the 
best casts and drawings and paintings are 
to a young artist. And here it is’ almost 
aati to say, that our redemption 

rom low standards must come chiefly out 
of Germany. In the realm of music, the 
Germans are universally allowed to stand 
On this broad table- 
land of German music let any one plant 
himself firmly, and he will feel no desire 
to descend from it. He will find himself 
more and more at home —other works 
will satisfy him less and less. They will 
all become poor and tame in comparison 


with the wealth he here enjoys. Only 
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K LOW } Ol alt the popular soung-wri- 


r | 
ters of England and America put togeth- 


er ) salt having Jost its savor, we can 
oniyv D reServed trom utter vapidity and 
flatness by importations from Germany 
Let 3 ot fear th charge of imita 
tion. It istoo stale acharge to be pungent. 
W nust imitate while we continue in 
this of p pliag Foolish critics 
talk the want of a national music in 


4 national music is the spon- 
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music must needs be a univer 


sallanguage. It utters the same thoughts 


i ¢ ; } ¢ ‘ 


feelings to me as to the German, the 


the Italian, and this univer- 


hy. rin ; ‘ “~~ 
what constitutes its very essence. 


(To be Continued.) 
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Of modern lization, the natural fruits are, 


not for other rights, fraud, oppression, a 


nture, and 


m0 ub convulsions all tending to impoverish 
the Inborer and to render every condition insecure. 
tele to come, and can only come from the new 
ipp rot ¢ tian pring les t t niversal jus 
( ind Universal love to secial institutions, t 
nin e, to busin 5 @ ictive life. 
Dra. CHANNING, 
Vf \f ‘ 1" TY \ ry 
l L MOVEMENTS ORIGINATING 
MONG THI PRODUCING CLASSES 


» the history of 


try during the last twenty years with a 


uscertain the nature of the move 


nents in favor of reform, which have had 


1eir origin among the Laboring Classes, 


we shall discover that those movements 


ive been of a shallow character,— either 
me nevgarions and denunciations, or ve- 
y Su} cla forms, the object of which 
was ttl correction of some one abuse . oI 
th forwart r of the nterests of some 
me class. l‘rades’ Unions, strikes, at 
tacks upon corporations, and banks, and 
other sim r movements characterize the 
effurts mad yy the above elasses for the 
improvement of their condition. l‘hese 
reforms, when carried out, have not pro- 
du |, as Was easy to anticipate, the desir- 
ed sults One important effect howev- 


' ' 
WoOrTKING Ciass 


es have he en soinewhat sc/hwo ed and dis- 


ned in these trials and elf rts, and 


they have come to see the impotence and 


They 


vanity of such superficial measures 


ire wiser than they were: they begin to 


see through the delusions, the newative 


radicalism, and all the unwise measures 


which are the common attendants upon 


Reform, which is not based ypon a true 


owiledve 


of the principle s of Society, 


of human progress and the 


man, and upon sentiments of universal 


justice and philanthropy. 
For some eight or ten years past, the 


working classes have been they 


quiet : 


have been resting since the last crusade 


made against Banks, and since the trades’ 


untons. But now a new movement has 


been commenced, and it is of this move- 


ment that we wish to speak 


is ln New York. 


spread through several of the 


Its centre 
although it has already 
northern 
States of the Union, and is gaining ground 
very fast 

This movement is far deeper than any 
that has ever before been undertaken by 


the Working Classes, and it is a gratify 


> 4} } 
ing sign of the increase of intelligence 


among them with regard to the import- 


destiny of 


ance of true and organie Reform instead 


of the antag and destructive radi- 


onistic, 


calism that has heretofore prevailed to so 


reat an extent. This new movement 
does not aim to correct a few superficial 
abuses — which would do very little good 


if achieved: it does not atiack one or 
mere existing evils, leaving a thousand to 
remain, — thus wasting its efforts in vain 
attempts : in short, e ws not negative; it is 
affirmative, and proclaims a new princi- 
ple, and advocates its adoption and the 
engralting of it into our Social Order, ~— 


knowing full well that the practical intro- 


duction of 


a new principle into society is 
the true and only means of producing im- 
portant results, and of correcting old evils 
and abuses. 

This movement has given rise to a par- 
regular organization and with 
by the 


and the 


its organ. ‘The party is known 
name of the National Reformers, 

Weekly Paper called 
‘inted at the head-quarters of 


n New York 


and in fact the only impor- 


You ne 


tant measure which is advocated by this 


—so that its signif- 


; 
( 
te 


party is very sim} le, 


ulterior results are not at 


cance and its 
ved by the observer. 


Reformers demand 


that 
made free to ac- 
hundred 


icres being allotied to any family that 


the public lands shall be 


— one and sixty 


‘hooses to take up that quantity and cul- 


vale 


They further maintain that the one 


hundred and sixty acres thus made free to 


] 


inv family, which chooses to settle upon 


y ; Pp , 
them. should 1 no case he sald for debt. 
mortoa red, or taken owl of ws possession 

J 
nn 
The 


wnprot e- 


wr any pecuniary consid ration. 


family can at any time se// the 


ments which it has made on its one hun- 


dred and sixty acres of land and remove 


from it, but not to any person owning any 
othe r and. 


Thus the soil is made free to all per 


sons 


it, and 


who choose 1o settle upon 


they are secured in the 


possession of It 


against the dangers that beset the 


Laboring or Producing classes in the pre- 


sent Order of things, — against sheriff's 


, 
sales, reovhl 


mortgages, &c.. so that the 
of man to the soil is made 


debt and 


paramount Lo 


pecuniary contracts, as is the 


ease with the personal liberty of man, 


where abolishment of imprisonment for 


debt has taken place. This guarantee of 


) 


the Right to the Soil is that no family 


ean sell its portion of land to any other 
family that already owns any land, thus 


preventing the 


, 
} MONOPHlY 


of the soil by 


wealth, and it in the hands of 


keeping 
those who cultivate it. 

All this appears quite simple, and no 
great principles or Important re sults ap- 


pear, perhaps, at first sight, to be con- 
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nected with it; but let us probe the mat- 
ter a little more closely. 

In the first place, the Right of Man to 
the Soi, (and as a consequence, the Right 
This 


great, the fundamental right of man, 


of Man to Labor,) is recognized. 


1s the 


the first of all his rights, and one which 


is tantameunt to the nght of existence. 


As the Creator brought man into the 


world, he intended of course that he 


should live; and 


hing the 


labor, or production, 
means, he certainly intended 
that man should have (in a true order of 
society) the free and unrestricted access 


to the means of living —that is, to Labor 


Now the soil is the place or theatre of 


labor for three-fourths of the population. 
One-fonrth, or perhaps a third, may gain 
their living by commerce, the professions, 
aud manufactures, but two-thirds or three- 
fourths must resort to the soul, and if it is 
monopolized and held by a few, the great 


ire deprived of their first and 


I 
most sacred right, — //e 


majority 


right to the means 


It will do great good to spread among 
the people and the leaders of the people, 
of Man to 
It wil] 


give them far more profound instruction 


this great idea of the Right 


» Soil, and the Right to Labor. 


than they now possess in regard to the 


true nature of Human Rights, and wil! 


rress and 


open to them a new field of pro; 


reform. The recognition and realization 
of this right are destined to effect far 
vreater results than have been effected by 
iniversal suffrage and the principle of 
self-government. It is the commences 


ment of an industrial and social reform, as 
the right of suffrage and self-government 
was of a political reform. 


Again, the exemption of the soil from 


} , 
; 


debt and peeuniary liabilities, as the hu- 
man body has been exempted from them, 
ind the right of the individual to sell 
only his improvements, (for he is not 
allowed to control more soil than it is 
supposed he can cultivate,) recognizes the 
great principle that God who created the 


earth, created it for and gave it to the 


whole human race, and to all the genera- | 


tions of the race, and that no one has a 
right either to take by force, or buy up 
or monopolize in any way the just share 


portions of his 


of others, and exclude | 


fellow beings from their natural and sa- 
cred Ynheritance. Such a 
natura] justice is admissible, and perhaps 
even necessary in the preliminary and 
fulse societies that have existed up to the 
present time upon the earth,—the Sav- 
ige, the Patriarchal, the Barbarian, and 
the Civilized, — and in which monopoly 


kinds 


P 7 
must be offered as inducements to cultiva- 


and individual advantages of all 
tion and the development of industry, but 
it must have an end. 


The fact that the Earth belongs to the 


violation of 
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human race collectively, and not to the few 
who did not create it, and that the uswfruect, 
or the right of using the seil only belongs 
to the individuals of each generation, is a 
great and profound truth, which should 
be instilled coujointly with the one already 
mentioned, into the minds of the people 
and the leaders of the people, — of which 
they are at present profoundly igno- 
rant. 

The National Reformers, we believe, are 
doing this, as far as lies in their power. 
The measure which they advocate, leads 
them to see the profound principles on 
which it is based and of which it is a 
partial realization, — not a complete real- 
ization, fer that is only possible in a Com- 
bined or Associated Order of Society, in 
which not only the mght of the soil and 
the opportunity of labor, but every facil- 
ity and aid in prosecuting it, is extended 
to man, in which industry is rendered 
uttractive, and the producer guaranteed 
against spoilation or unjust advantages 
being taken of him by commerce, capital, 
usury, or any other means of legalized or 
illegalized plunder. 

This measure of the National Reform- 
ers makes a large inroad into the old 
Common Law of England, by which we 
are governed to so great an extent, and 
into the old mode of holding property, 
2 
ii 


and it will be opposed with the greatest 


bitterness by the spirit of monopoly, and 
by all those in whom the passion of ac- 
quiring wealth is predominant. 

The consequence of this mode of giving 
one hundred and sixty acres of land to 
each family, and preventing the family 
from selling it to any other person who 
already owns land, will be, as the Nation- 
al Reformers affirm, to create a Landed 
Democracy, and scatter the fundamental 
capital of the country,— the soil,— among 
the greatest number possible of persons, 
thus counteracting the tendency of the 
aristocratic principle, which is to con- 
centrate all property in the hands of a 
few. 


Let us explain the true principle of 


property, and the true mode of holding 
it, and leave the reader to judge for him- 
self as to the importance and soundness 
of the measure advocated by the National 


Reformers. 


. ' 

Che true Law of human society is As- 
sociation, for it is only in Association that, 
the means can be combined, and industry | 


so organized and prosecuted as to become 
attractive ; and a system of dignified and 
attractive industry is the practical and 


fundamental condition of the Elevation of } 


Man. 
of wealth — or the means of securing the 
satisfaction of the material 
comforts of mankind; and it is also the 


main source of health and vigor. In- 


dustry must forever be exercised by the 


Industry is the sole and only source | 


wants and| 


lil 
great majority of men, and if means 
cannot be found to render it pleasing and 
attractive, they will always remain, as 
the toiling masses now are, the galley- 
slaves of Labor. This question of Af- 
tractive Industry is one then of supreme 
importance, and is sufficient of itself to 
prove that Association is the trne form of 
society, if it is in it alone that this end 
ean be realized. There are, however, 
abundance of other reasons to support 
this position. It is only in Association 
that a true system of commercial and 
financial relations can be established, — 
that great economies can be introduced,— 
unity of interests realized, — the arts and 
sciences placed within the daily reach of 
all, —the charms of social life combined 
with the pursuits of agriculture’ and 
mechanics, — househeld labor greatly 
abridged, thus freeing woman from the 
domestic drudgery to which she is sub- 
jected, and various other important im- 
provements introduced. 

For an Association of 1,620 persons 
(the number which science points out as 
the proper one) or about three hundred 
families, a tract of Jand containing six 
This traet 
forms the domain of the Association, — 


thousand acres is necessary. 


the external body, so to say, of the asso- 
ciated community. > 

New, to every member of the Associa- 
tion we must guarantee the right to cul- 
tivate the soil, together with the tools and 
implements wherewith to cultivate it, — 
and advice and council to direct him in 
his labors. In addition, every individual 
must have the opportunity of engaging in 
mechanieal pursuits when desired. This 
renders complete the Right of Laber. 

To this Right we must add another: 
we must secure te every person the fruit 
or product of his or her Labor; the right 
of the producer to the fruit of his laber is 
a sacred right, —the basis of indivrdua 
property, and should receive the most per- 
fect protection. 

We wish then to secure to every per- 
son the usufruct of the soil, and the op- 
portunity of engaging in all] other indus- 
trial pursuits. But the soil has been 
cleared, the edifices and workshops built, 


the machinery, tools, and implements 


|eonstructed by the labor of individuals, 


and belong of right to those who produced 
them. How shall we reconcile these two 
Association does it in the fol- 
lowing manner. 

The improvements are represented by 
stock divided into shares, which are held 
by those who made the improvements : 
the soil and workshops are then thrown 
open to all the members. 


rights? 


A certain portion of the product,— 
such as shall be found mathematically 
just — will be awarded to these who hold 
the stock, — that is, to those whose labor 
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made the improvements, and this will be 
the interest upon their capital. 


Some may object to giving Cap- 
ital any interest. But what is Capi- 
tal’? It is past Labor, which has been 


accumulated and remains after the action 


has ceased. A hundred men construct 
a house or a rail-road, which remains and 
becomes what is called capital: the same 
number of men may grow fruits or vege- 
and 


tables, which are consumed at once, 


nothing remains. Thus Labor either be- 
comes permanent and serves for future 
use, or it passes away by its product being 
immediately appropriated. Capital is noth- 
ing but Labor which has been accumulated 
and rendered permanent, so that in fact all 
property is Labor: 1. Past, or aceumu- 
lated Labor; 2. Present, or active La- 
bor. 

If present Labor deserves to be remu- 
nerated, so does past Labor. If five men 
have spent five years in constructing a 
machine, during which time they have 
reaped no reward, received no product, is 
it not just that five other men, taking the 
machine and working it, should give to 
those who made it, a portion of the pro- 
duct? Does not the past Labor of the 
first five men aid in obtaining a product 
as well as the present Labor of the new 
comers! Most assuredly, and a part of 
the product should go to the makers of 
the machine, — or in other words, Jnter- 
est should be paid upon Camital. 

Thus in a true order of Society, a large 
and fine Domain under a high state of 
cvltivation, (not a small piece of wild land 
of one hundred and sixty acres) would be 
open to the members of an Association : 
tools and implements would be furnished 
them as well as the best of scientific aid ; 
and they would be secured against having 
to pay to parasitic and intermediate fune- 
tions, like commerce, an undue share of 
the fruit of their labor — as they are now 
compelled to do—for the comparatively 
trifling service of effecting exchanges of 
products. <A just dividend, taken out of 
the generai product, and paid for the use 
of the improvements, would not be an 
extortion, but a legitumate return for fa- 
cilities enjoyed. 

The reader will pow understand what 
the real rights of man are with regard to 
Industry, —that is, with regard to the 
Soil and the opportunities for Labor, and 
he can judge how far the measure of the 
National Reformers, which proposes to 
secure to every person some portion of 
the earth, fulfils the conditions which we 
have pointed out, and guarantees to man 


his industrial rights. 

We may say that it does not secure to 
him by any means a// those Rights, but it 
seems at least the first and primary one 
—the naked right to the soil. It is the 
recognition in part of a great and true 
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principle, and will awaken the people to 
see and comprehend in time the truth of 
the whole principle. 

‘The National Reformers should intro- 
duce at once into their doctrines a clause, 
empowering associations of families to 
take up land and hold it in joint-stock, or 
as share hold property,—each family 
taking shares for its 160 acres, and then 
the 


combined or associative principles; this 


cultivating whole of the soil upon 
would facilitate very greatly the forma- 
tion of Associations, and give probably a 
decided impulse to the associative move- 
ment, 

We will close these remarks by mak- 
one of the earlier 


ing an extract from 


manuscripts of Fourier, about 
1803, 


and 


written 


which bears upon this question, 


sets it forth in a clear light. In 


speaking of the guarantees which should 
have beeu introduced long since into soci- 
ety, he says: 

‘* The most inalienable Right of social 
man, that without which all others are 
illusive, is the Right of Labor aud the 
Right tothe Soil. Society should guar- 
antee to every individual, by some means 
or other, a mminum of arable land, and 
implements necessary to cultivate it, so 
as to secure him an ample subsistence, 
and that without expatriating him from 
his native land. 

‘*« It is demonstrated by the present con- 
dition of the Americans, that a nation 
with a small population, scattered over a 
large territory, could furnish without dif- 
ficulty an agricultural resource to all] its 
inhabitants. When they become numer- 
ous, it could secure the same end by the 
system of guarantees.”’ 


Fourier supposes that this guarantee of 
a small portion of territory to each indi- 
vidual might have taken place in the ear- 
lier stages of society, when population was 
thin, and that it would have led rapidly to 
Association, 

We 


in the preceding ‘remarks, we have con- 


wish to have it understood that 
sidered certain aspects of the National 
Reform Movement only. With respect 
to the measures of this party, regarded as 
permanent and conclusive reforms, we 
hold the same opinions we have expressed 
in former numbers of the Harbinger and 
Phalanx. ‘To the spirit of bitter hostility 
towards important interests, and the de- 


structive doctrines which, from time to | 


time occupy the columns of the acknowl- 


edged organ of that party we must now | 


and always give an unqualified condem- 
nation. 





VARIETIES. 


Translated frum the Deutsche Schnellpost. 


D> In Paris, a number of bakers, pro- 
vision dealers, and so forth, are every 
month fined a couple of franes for using 
false weights. 


ker who had loaded his seales with lead 


A short time since a ba-| 
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in order to cheat the poor in the bread 
they bought of him, was punished with a 
fine of eleven franes without imprison- 
ment. The amount of his frauds in the 
course of a few months had probably been 
more than two thousand francs, but the 
Court released him with a trifling fine. 
Little thieves are hung, great ones are 
A poor devil 
would have received three months impris- 
onment for stealing a single loaf of bread 
of the same baker to save himself from 
Great is the mystery of pub- 


suffered to run at large. 


starvation. 
lie justice. 
Russicn Generals and other 
official persons on whom the Emperor has 
bestowed the estates of fugitive Poles, 
are bound to erect Greek Churches upon 
these estates within six years; and they 
are, besides, forbidden to lease these es- 
This prohibition is never- 
At the 


public offices upon.the boundaries between 


Posen. 


tates to Poles. 


theless in many ways evaded. 


Poland and Prussia, are kept two heavy 
volumes filled with the names of those 
who are not allowed to enter the kingdom 
of Poland. 





iP The French have queer notions of 
the German Theatre. Iu a critique in 
La Presse, it is said that the performance 
of Schiller’s Wallenstein lasts three eve- 
nings, and that at the end of the first night 
the spectators receive checks fur the two 
following nights. 

I> In Vienna, the price of bread stuffs 
has risen to such a degree that the gov- 
ernment has taken measures to suppress 
any popular outbreak that might result 
from the famine, by military foree.— 
Meanwhile there is no thought of remov- 
ing the heavy excise duty upon these ar- 
ticles, or of permitting their importation 
from either Hungary or Germany. 





NEW ENGLAND FOURIER SOCIETY. 

The Annual Meeting of the New Ene- 
LAND Fourier Soctety will be held in 
Boston, on Turspay, January 27, at ten 
o'clock, A. M. The friends of Industrial 
Reform, and the public generally, are in- 
vited to attend. Distinguished speakers, 
from different parts of the country, are ex- 
pected to address the meeting. 


| (> The place of meeting in Boston will be 
announced in the daily papers. 

GeorGe Ripuey, Pres't. 
J. Burrerrienp, Sec’y. 

Jan. 17, 1846. 
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